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South American Explorers 


SAE is a 501(c)(3) non-profit organization. 
With clubhouses in Cusco and Lima, Peru 
and Quito, Ecuador, and U.S. headquarters 
in Ithaca, New York, SAE collects and makes 
available to its members up-to-date, reliable 
information about Central and South America. 

Membership is US $50 ($80 couple) per 
year and includes subscription to the quarterly 
magazine. Residents outside the U.S. add US 
$10 (US $7 for Canada) for postage. Those 
wishing to sign up in the United Kingdom can 
join through Bradt Publications (Please allow 
4-6 weeks to receive membership cards), 19 
High Street, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks SL9 
9QE, U.K. 

Info@bradt-travelguides.com 


Aims and Purposes: 


SAE is dedicated to: 

Furthering the exchange of information 
among travelers and researchers. 

¢Promoting responsible travel through publi- 
cation of pamphlets, information packets, the 
Internet, and its magazine, the South American 
Explorer. 

*Publicizing projects aimed at improving social 
and environmental conditions in Latin America 
and collecting funds for their activities. 
eAwakening greater interest and appreciation 
for the welfare of endangered peoples, wildlife 
protection, and wilderness conservation. 
*Collecting information on volunteer and 
research opportunities. 

Fostering ties between non-profit organiza- 
tions, NGO’, conservation groups, and other 
socially and environmentally active organiza- 
tions. 


South American Explorer: 


A 64-page quarterly magazine with articles on 
adventure travel, scientific discovery, history, 
archaeology, mountaineering, native peoples, 
languages, anthropology, geology, and more. 


Membership Services include: 


*Knowledgeable Staff: Our friendly staff and 
volunteers provide advice and practical infor- 
mation to members. 

*Networking: We assist members seeking trav- 
el companions for a trip/expedition, or seeking 
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to contact experts in a particular field. 
* Volunteer Opportunities: We maintain a 
database of current volunteer opportunities in 
South America. 
*Trip Reports: Trip Reports provide specialized 
information on just about everything—climb- 
ing Aconcagua, volunteering, learning Spanish, 
lining up a local tour operator, white-water 
rafting, hiking the Darien Gap, visiting the 
Galapagos, etc. 
¢Maps: The Club maintains a collection of 
topographical, geological, and road maps for 
member use and purchase. 
*Lending Library: There is an extensive 
library of both English and Spanish books at 
Clubhouses in Quito, Lima, and Cusco. 
*Merchandise for sale: Books, maps, tapes, 
‘T-shirts and other items are on sale at 
Clubhouses, through the Club’s catalog, or the 
website. 
¢Trip planning: Members can call upon the 
SAE for help and trip planning information. 
*Discounts: Members receive discounts from 
many local tour operators, hotels, and language 
schools. 
¢Additional Member Services at Quito, Lima, 
and Cusco Clubhouses: 

Equipment Storage, Mail, Phone and 

Fax Service, Book Exchange Library, 

Message Board. 


To join the SAE: 


Contact us at our U.S. headquarters, use the 
order form on page 62, or sign up at one of the 
clubhouses. 


U.S. HEADQUARTERS 

126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY 14850 USA 
Phone: (607) 277-0488 

Fax: (607) 277-6122 

E-mail; explorer@saexplorers.org 
Website: http://www. saexplorers.org 
QUITO CLUBHOUSE 

Jorge Washington 311, Quito, Ecuador 
Phone/fax: (5932) 2225-228 

E-mail: quitoclub@saexplorers.org 
LIMA CLUBHOUSE 

Calle Piura 135, Miraflores, Lima, Peru 
Phone/fax: (511) 445-3306 

E-mail: limaclub@saexplorers.org 
CUSCO CLUBHOUSE 

Choquechaca 188, No. 4, Cusco, Peru 
Phone/fax: (51 84) 245-484 

E-mail: cuscoclub@saexplorers.org 


Membership Categories 


Regular ($50 individual, $80 couple): Benefits 
include a subscription to the South American 
Explorer, discounts on items in our catalog, a 
laminated rabid bat spittle-proof membership 
card, use of our information and trip planning 
services, storage for equipment and supplies at 
the Lima, Cusco, and Quito Clubhouses, etc. 

Contributing ($80 individual, $125 
couple): These members contribute immeasur- 
ably to the general cheer of their Club. These 
valued members receive a free T-shirt in addi- 
tion to the regular perks. 

Supporting ($150); As the name implies, 
these members are virtual pillars, generously 
supporting their Club in its heroic efforts. 
Supporting Members receive a book of their 
choice from our catalog. Finally, a Supporting 
Member may also bestow two free gift sub- 
scriptions to the South American Explorer at 
any time during the period of his/her member- 
ship. 

Life ($750); Our worthy Life Members 
receive all the benefits of club member- 
ship during their mortal tour of this planet. 
Esteemed Life Members are encouraged to 
choose any one of the books from our catalog. 
Life Members may also confer ten free gift 
subscriptions on their pals and cronies at any 
time. 

Afterlife ($7500): As an Afterlife Member you 
will, of course, receive all the benefits bestowed 
upon Regular, Contributing, Supporting, and 
Life Members. In addition, when you pass 
into the realm beyond, you will face eternity 
with serenity, assured of your Club’s perpetual 
gratitude. You will know the true meaning of 
immortality as you return each year to preside 
at the annual Club baccanal held in your honor. 
Imagine the envy of your fellow spirits when 
they witness this outpouring of affection and 
devotion to your revered memory, a blessed 
dividend of immortality that might have been 
theirs had they but followed your sublime 
example during their brief and pointless jigs 
upon the stage of life. 
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Buy The Book 


Dear Editor, 


Many thanks to whomever wrote up the 
great review of “Flo Silver Books” in your 
current issue of South American Explorer 
(No 71)...1 hope that it generates a few 
requests for catalogues...with over 2500 
+ titles (mostly out of print on the art, 
archaeology, early travels, Indians, natural 
history, & bibliography of Mexico, Central 
& South America), I do have a few dupli- 
cates that I would be happy to DONATE. 
I also have many duplicates on early travels 
to Nicaragua/Guatemala (3 in particular that 
were 1980's reprints) & a bibliography by 
Morrison of books and articles in periodicals 
relating to Interoceanic canal and railway 
routes (Nicaragua, Panama, Darien and 
the Valley of the Atrato, Tehuantepec and 
Honduras). 1988 facsimile of 1900 ed. 


Again, many thanks for the “fun” review.... 


Flo (Flo Silver Books) 
Flosilver@aol.com 


First Contact 
Dear Editor, 


In our eagerness to bestow Volume 70 upon 
members, we made a mega-blunder. Contact 
information at the end of “Ecuador's Street 
Girls” was left out. The article profiled the 
Center for the Working Girl (known by the 
Spanish acronym CENIT), a nonprofit in 
Quito in great need of volunteers and dona- 
tions. 

To claim your full money’s worth of that 
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issue please read on. 

CENIT is in constant need of volunteers to 
help run all areas of its programs. Programs 
serve toddlers through teenagers and work 
with parents to promote a healthy family 
environment. In addition to workshops and 
primary and secondary education, the center 
provides daycare, tutoring, medical services, 
emergency shelter, adult education and out- 
reach. 

Because of the extensive time needed to build 
quality relationships with the children, most 
volunteers stay a month or more, but shorter- 
term opportunities exist as well. Spanish is 
required for outreach or tutoring but not 
necessary for work with younger children. If 
volunteering or making donations interests 
you, please contact 


www.cenitecuador.org, 
cenitecuador@hotmail.com or call 011 593 

2 265 4260. 
Carolyn McCarthy 


‘Take Your Medicine 


Dear Editor, 


A recent request by a reader asked for feed- 
back on the “biopiracy” issue. I can provide 
some personal experience, which may fill in 
a part, but only a small part, of the picture. 
I think “biopiracy” may be at the moment, 
largely a media term and there are very few 
if any examples of some company or institu- 
tion making huge profits off the biological 
resources of a country or people. Just the 
opposite. Companies like Merck have lost 
a bundle. Minerals and other raw materials, 
like timber, are another matter. Starting in 
the 18th century, Europeans exploited qui- 
nine from the bark of the chincona tree of 
South America, by sending it to the Far East 
for treatment of Malaria. The Europeans’ 
profit from quinine, later known as “Jesuits’ 
Bark,” may be a classic case of one-way 
exploitation. 

A heightened awareness of the usefulness to 
mankind of the yet to be discovered natural 
products locked up in rain forests and unde- 
veloped land is a necessary first step in pro- 
tecting these resources. Here the media has 


done a good job; virtually everyone is aware 
of the potential of the rainforest in provid- 
ing cures for the many ailments of mankind. 
Over half of all pharmaceuticals have their 
origin in natural products. Another 10-20% 
have their origin in “lead” substances provid- 
ed by Nature. The media have coupled this 
information with a sense of fairness that the 
indigenous populations should share in any 
commercialization of their discoveries. But 
to lift a phrase from the grammarian Henry 
Fowler (who characterizes one take on the 
split infinitive), “There are those who do not 
understand, but care very much.” I think that 
the media, having laid the groundwork for 
educating the public, have failed miserably 
in the sequel: fairly laying out valid cases of 
“biopiracy.” This failure is largely due to lack 
of technical expertise and has instead sown 
confusion and perpetuated falsehoods. 

More than twenty years ago, the head of 
the government research group (John Daly) 
of which I am a member, discovered in the 
skins of an Ecuadorian poison frog, a very 
potent pain killer. It is some 200 times more 
potent than morphine and operates not at 
the opioid receptor as initially expected but 
rather at one of the specialized nicotinic 
receptors (receptors for the neurotransmit- 
ter, acetylcholine). This discovery held out 
the hope for a non-addictive pain killer. The 
diminutive frog (Epipedobates tricolor; fam- 
ily Dendrobatidae), had NEVER been used 
in any way by anyone, “native” or other- 
wise. The frogs were taken to our lab at the 
National Institutes of Health in Bethesda, 
MD, without export permits as none were 
then required, nor were they for many years. 
The discovery of the pain killer was made in 
our labs with our test mice. We discovered 
some years later that the Ecuadorian frogs 
do not actually make the pain killer, but it is 
sequestered for long term storage from a diet 
of some alkaloid-containing arthropod (frogs 
and toads will only eat moving prey). In fact, 
this same sequestration behavior of arthro- 
pod alkaloids holds for all the dozens of dif- 
ferent species of Central and South American 
dendrobatid frogs we have studied and from 


Continued on page 36 
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Do we like South 


America? 


What kind of a question is that, anyway? 
We're South American Explorers for God’s 
sakes! For 25 long years we’ve been writing 
about South America, answering questions 
about South America, telling people to go to 
South America, even apologizing for South 
America. 

Of course we like South America! But, 
maybe we’re just a little tired, a little weary, 
a little stressed out. Maybe it’s time for a 
change? Maybe we should think about... 
Asia! 

Well, why not!? What's wrong with Asia 
Explorers? 

You've seen Machu Picchu, Iguazu, the 
Galapagos, Rio and the Amazon, the Llanos 
and Angel Falls, Ushuaia and Easter Island. 
And hasn’t the SAE been with you every step 
of the way? . 

Well what about something different? What 
about the East? Think about it. Wouldn’t you 
like to delve into the mysteries of Angkor 
Wat, gallop your steed horse across the tawny 
steppes of Mongolia, explore the hidden pas- 
sages in the Sacred Caves of Vilkanoore, 
wander through the rarely seen quarters of 
the Forbidden City, ramble along the Great 
Wall, meditate with a Bhutanese monk and 
witness all the endless glories of Asia? 

Does the S.A.E. know anything about Asia? 
Well, no. Not yet! But, with your help, all 
of that could change. Hell, we didn’t know 
anything about South America 25 years ago 
when we were just starting out. But look 
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at us now. You wouldn’t believe all of the 
information we are sitting on. Want to know 
about sediment build up on the Orinoco? Or 
perhaps the lithium content of Laguna Verde 
in Bolivia, the mating dance of the Suriname 
Toad, or the three tried and true ways to 
repulse the vigorous advances of an amorous 
Shipibo maiden? The SAE knows. 

Is the idea for Asian Explorers ahead of it’s 
time? Clearly! If it weren’t, it would already 
be up and running. So, this is your chance 
(maybe the only one) to demonstrate, once 
and for all, that you are a man or a woman of 
vision. Don’t fumble this once in a lifetime 
opportunity. Show a little spunk and become 
a Founding member of Asian Explorers for a 
mere $1,000. 

One thousand greenbacks? It only cost 
$500 to be a Founding Member of the South 
American Explorers, you say? True, but that 
was then. The price has gone up. Remember, 
inflation? The dollar was worth more in 
1977. Also, putting money into the SAE was a 
real risk back then. Even Founding Members 
had their doubts about its success. But, Asian 
Explorers, on the other hand...why it’s just 
about in the bag! All we have to do is tell 
the guidebooks; “Listen, we’re the SAE, the 
outfit you’ve been praising for 15 years. Well, 
Asian Explorers is the same outfit, it’s just a 
little further East. 

Once we’re sure of good reviews in all of the 
key guidebooks, we rent a couple of rooms in 
Asia, maybe Bangkok, Beijing, Shanghai, or 
Hong Kong. Is that all?! Well, not quite, 

We'll need a database to keep track of 
members/subscribers. But we already have 
that. And of course, web page. We’ve got 
that too. And that’s the good part. We already 
have just about everything we need — bulletin 
boards, online trip reports, a credit card sys- 
tem for paying on the web or over the phone, 
a catalogue of books and maps, a popular 
monthly e-newsletter, specialized info-pack- 
ets, etc, etc. We have, in short, everything we 
need to set up a sister club in Asia. 

Are we serious? Talk is cheap! Well, this 
ain’t just talk. Don’t let our breezy, humor- 
ous, style put you off. We are dead ear- 
nest. If members back us up on this Great 
Undertaking we'll all be scarffing down the 
Chop Suey in Singapore before you can say 


Kamikaze! Should you be rushing for your 
checkbook? Without a doubt. Especially if 
you want to get in on the ground floor. Will 
you get your name on a plaque listing all of 
the Founding Members? That goes without 
saying. Can a founding member pay the 
$1,000 over time? Of course. Do the found- 
ing members get a certificate in recognition 


with a big, red club seal? Sure. 


All that’s lacking now is a huge outpouring 
of support for this brilliant, undertaking, 
which will extend club services to another 
continent. Members, you know what to do! 


In the meantime, and following tradition, 
we would like to express our deep gratitude 
to all of those wonderful members who gave 
that special something extra to support the 
SAE by becoming Contributing, Supporting, 
Life and Afterlife members: 


Contributing 
¢Takis Dimitriou 

¢John Mark Hearn 

¢Pat Garrow 

¢Peter Ackroyd 

eL. Gene Carden 
Wayne Woodard 
eWilliam Denevan 
*Robert Murphy 

eJohn E. Percival 

eAllen G. Gerrard 
Wilhelm Scholz 

eJesse H. Houghtalen 
¢Samuel T. Cusack 
eAngela Penzo 

eEgon O. Flad 

¢Mark A. F. White White 
¢David C. Mulder 


Supporting 
*David J. O'Connell 
°Wendy L. Wicker 


Life 

*Gerald Starbuck 

¢Craig & Melanie Sorensen 

* J. Michael & Marlys Dowling 


Afterlife | 
*John Davidge 


A History of Coca, Part 1: 


Andean Folk Medicine and Victorian Tonic 


Early coca warehouse, Arequipa 


Introduction 

It seemed like the customs inspector could smell it with his hands. 
He opened my duffle bag, went straight to its buried heart, opened 
one plastic bag, and then pulled out another which contained a small 
bundle of coca leaves, a souvenir from my one year stay in Cuzco. It 
was my first trip to Peru. I was an exchange student. Given that I had 
dreamed of going to the Andes since high school, it seemed right that 
I had turned 21 at the Inca ruins of Machu Picchu that year. During 
my stay I had lived with a large extended Peruvian family and attended 
the small university in Cuzco where I studied Incan archaeology, rural 
sociology, and anthropology. The experience launched my long fasci- 
nation with Andean culture, but that day in the Miami airport going 
through customs, I was sweating my immediate fate. I knew even then 
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that it was illegal to bring coca leaves into the country. The crime 
didn’t carry the same weight as transporting cocaine, but it wasn’t 
allowed—even coca tea bags could not be imported—and at that 
naive age I wasn’t sure what might happen to me for breaking 
customs law. The customs official asked me what I intended to 
do with the leaves. I nervously answered that I had wanted to 
make tea, to share “mate de coca” with my family in Minnesota. 
At that point he smiled, adding that coca was good for stomach 
problems and that his grandmother swore by it. It turned out that 
he was Colombian by birth, and had grown up knowing about 
the medicinal virtues of coca. “It’s great for altitude sickness,” I 
added, “and headaches.” He nodded and we ritually interchanged 
a brief list of the benefits of coca, as I warmed to the topic with 
relief. Not only did he let me go, but he re-packed the coca leaves 
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for me, apparently assured that they would be made into tea and not 
the potential minute quantity of cocaine contained therein, Although 
I felt very lucky, and my mother later commented (with some exasper- 
ation), “You kids seem to be protected by a guardian angel,” I suspect 
that this was not an unusual scene. 

Americans routinely bring back coca from their travels to Peru, 
Ecuador, and Bolivia, most often in tea bags that hardly fit the omi- 
nous description of a “controlled substance.” Although illegal, there 
are probably thousands of boxes of coca leaf tea sitting in cupboards 
around the country. Most Americans, however, equate coca tea with 
cocaine, due to our government’s policy on coca and the ongoing 
“drug war.” Even though the Drug Enforcement Agency (DEA) and 
other international organizations now recognize that coca use is harm- 
less, the International Narcotics Convention refused Bolivia’s request 
in 1992 to strike it from its list of prohibited substances. When I 
teach my Introduction to Anthropology course, my students read an 
ethnographic account about coca and culture in the Andes. Trying to 
head off their knowing looks (and occasional nervous sniggers) when 
it comes to coca use, I 
begin with a lecture about § a, 
the difference between | 
coca and cocaine (which | 
includes a footnote about 
the difference between 
coca and cocoa, too!). 

I tell them that coca 
provides a pick-me-up for 
chewers, while also pro- 
viding small amounts of 
vitamins and minerals that 
enhance the diets of many 
Andeans. Coca is also an — 
important part of Andean | 
social and ritual life. Coca 
might have lived along- 
side tea leaves and coffee 
beans in popular usage 
and history had it not ® 
been for the isolation of 
the alkaloid cocaine from | 
its juice in 1860. In fact, 
there are 14 alkaloids in 
the coca leaf, and there is 
some evidence that shows 
that the fourteenth alka- 
loid—cocaine—is destroyed by the chewer’s saliva. Some of coca’s 
other effective alkaloids are responsible for the slight numbness in 
the mouth and the boost in energy that coca-chewers experience. 
After hearing this from their professor, however, not all students are 
convinced, a measure of the insidious nature of drug war propaganda 
in this country. I want my students to see that coca use has another, 
entirely different face. I experienced it myself in my anthropological 
fieldwork in the Andes. 

Ten years after the incident in the airport I had returned again to 
the Andes (my fourth trip back) to conduct doctoral research there 
for my degree in cultural anthropology. I was living on the southern 
altiplano of Bolivia, in an arid region on the same latitude with the 
Atacama Desert, some 300 km west of it. As some of my colleagues 
also confess about their work, “conducting anthropological fieldwork” 
eluded me most days. It seemed to hinge on flashes of understanding 
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Pilgrams to Quillacas shrine”dig for gold” (rocks) and leave behind coca. Quillacas, 1991 


that came from just being there, which provided direction for future 
research. One of these flashes came the first time I entered the church 
on the eve of a saint’s day. The interior of San Pedro de Condo’s rus- 
tic colonial church was painted several shades of vivid blue and pink, 
and this night was ablaze with candles placed there by congregants. 
A statue of San Pedro, the town’s patron saint, was at the head of this 
Catholic display. People entered and sat quietly, either on the tiled 
floor in front of the statues of the saints or in the pews beyond. It was 
a cold winter night in June, and we were all bundled up inside the 
drafty church. From beneath layers of clothing people began to pro- 
duce their coca bags, and to offer small handfuls to the other people 
assembled. Having been forewarned, I too took out a small bag of 
coca and offered it to my neighbors. At first the amount in my bag 
stayed roughly the same from this immediate reciprocity. Gradually, 
we all began to chew our coca (only the juice of the leaves, not the 
leaves themselves, are swallowed). As the worshipers circulated their 
coca they began smoking cigarettes and passing around small bottles 
of alcohol. 

This scenario does not 
at first conjure up the 
solemnity of the occasion. 
| All of this is done in the 
4 spirit of an offering: the 
smoke rises to the saints 
and gods, the alcohol is 
sprinkled on the ground 
> for Pachamama (“Earth 
Mother”), and eventu- 
ally the spent coca quid 
_._ is tossed on the floor, 
; in offering. Instead of a 
party-like atmosphere 
ss (though some of the 
#4 alcohol is also drunk), 
people remain quiet and 
» in prayer. Coca is shared 
with the other participants 
and the gods in a social act 
that draws all together. 
Though it does not 
seem to be a particularly 
Catholic scene, it is the 
unique form Catholicism 
takes in Andean Latin 

America: part Catholicism 
brought from Spain and part Andean nature worship (animism). 
For the church’s worshipers this syncretism is not experienced as 
two elements from totally distinct belief systems, but as a seamless, 
meaningful whole. That coca has a place in these Andean-Catholic 
rituals attests to its enduring role in social and religious activities. In 
this context, coca is sacred. 


a gift from the gods 


From the double vantage points of the Miami airport and the rural 
Bolivian church we see that coca is an important element of Andean 
culture as well as a drug. There is no way to reconcile these two 


perspectives on coca, as one comes from the 
position that views coca only as the raw mate- 
rial for cocaine, and the other from a tradi- 
tion in which coca is considered divine and 
a gift from the gods. But it is worthwhile to 
remember coca’s origins, and the ways it has 
been used over the long span of Andean his- 
tory and prehistory. Coca’s use within Andean 
society today is also in flux—its medicinal 
qualities are being re-fashioned and commer- 
cialized in direct opposition to the rhetoric of 
coca as cocaine. In Bolivia, cottage industries 
employ coca as a traditional medicinal ingre- 
dient in an array of products for the modern 
consumer. The sale of these coca products in 
pharmaceuticals within Bolivia might be the 
key to coca’s acceptance by the international 
community. 


Coca use in the 
on auc 9 
ethnograp om 
San Pedro de Condo 


San Pedro de Condo is a village at 4 km 
elevation on the southern altiplano of Bolivia. 
Coca grows far away in the tropical valleys 
that drop from the altiplano to the Amazon 
Basin. Coca terraces begin at around 1.5 km, 
about two days’ journey from my rural home. 
Despite its exotic origins, coca is considered 
a staple item by many highlanders, and after 
my experience at the church in Condo, I 
became more attuned to coca’s many uses. 
From my research into the role of the 
exchange of goods and labor between fami- 
lies, I had already documented that coca was 
an important trade item for Condefios who 
traveled to these warm valleys. I discovered 
that in Condo, as in other parts of the Andes, 
coca has three principal uses: in ritual, work, 
and medicine. This division is not absolute. 
For example, people use coca ritually at the 
beginning of the planting season, when fields 
are “opened” for sowing. Here, its use in 
work and ritual intertwine. 


reading my coca 
leaves 


When I first arrived in Condo, I was visited 
by an old yatiri (a ritual specialist—literally 
“he who knows”) who insisted on reading my 
coca leaves. In this role, the yatiri acts as a 
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Women chewing coca at San Andre’s Fiesta: San Pedro de codo, 1991 


diviner. He “throws” the leaves, and depend- 
ing on their arrangement, color, and the 
shape of individual leaves, the yatiri is able to 
predict one’s future. In my case, he foresaw 
having to do things twice, which became true 
for me later as I stayed into my second year of 
fieldwork, re-checking data. The use of coca 
in divination is of utmost importance — it is 
still possible to have one’s coca “read” in the 
streets and marketplaces of La Paz, Oruro, or 
Cochabamba today. The person who employs 
the yatiri may wish to know the reason for 
an illness or inquire into other problems. 
People may want to have their coca read for 
pedestrian reasons as well. For instance, the 


sefiora with whom I lived in the countryside 
had her coca leaves read several times after 
her house was robbed as a way to discern 
the identity and location of the thieves. (The 
thieves were never apprehended, which only 
made her doubt the abilities of the particular 
diviner she had consulted, not the practice of 
reading of coca leaves.) 

Coca is also used ritually in various sorts 
of offerings. It has a place of honor in some 
mesas (ritual assemblages), like the mesa for 
Pachamama (“Earth Mother”). For this par- 
ticular offering, the coca leaves are carefully 
selected and “stood on their feet” around 
the edge of the offering like a border. In a 


Traditional medicines for sale at Condo's neighboring fair. Huari 1991 
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Pachamama mesa, each coca leaf may contain 
a special request from the supplicant to the 
Pachamama. During the preparation of a 
ritual assemblage (which will be burnt at the 
end of the ceremony), the participants also 
chew coca together, and it is understood that 
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Bulk herbs for sale in city shop: “Natural Medicine”. 
Cachabamba , 2002 


just as people chew and enjoy coca, so will 
the gods. 

Coca was used by at least some of the mem- 
bers of every work party I attended, includ- 
ing the intensive labor of harvest, house 
construction, and irrigation canal cleaning. 
Mostly it is used during the exhausting man- 
ual labor of Andean agriculture: planting and 
plowing, weeding and irrigating. Because it is 
a stimulant, it helps people work longer and 
more readily, curbing their fatigue, hunger, 
and thirst. While working, some coca-chew- 
ers even go without a midday meal, prefer- 
ring instead to continue to chew coca. Its 
widespread use as an aid during hard labor 
probably dates back to the colonial era, when 
it was relied on by miners who worked long 
and difficult shifts underground, especially in 
’ the silver mines in Potosi, and later in the tin 
mines in the provinces of Potosi and Oruro. 
Not only did miners chew coca, they also 
offered coca and cigarettes to the guardian 
of their mine shafts (the uncle or “770,” also 
a devil figure) whose aid they sought in the 
highly dangerous situations they encoun- 
tered while working in underground tunnels, 
often far below the surface. The practice of 
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leaving offerings to the Tio continued on 
into the modern mining era, and has spread 
widely to all forms of labor. Across the rural 
Andes today, providing coca for workers is 
as sacrosanct an offering as a well-prepared 
midday meal to show hospitality to neighbors 
and relatives helping out. 

In comparison to coca’s very visible use in 
ritual and in work, coca’s use as a medicine 
is less obvious. It took me longer to witness 
its array of medicinal uses, and to under- 
stand that its use in ritual is often related 
to health concerns. As a medicine, coca may 
be chewed, drunk in tea, eaten in its charred 
form, used externally to “cleanse” a patient, 
or applied as a poultice. It is considered to 
be good for digestion: there is some evi- 
dence suggesting that it helps assimilate the 
prodigious volume of carbohydrates in the 
potatoes that are their dietary staple. Rural 
Andeans do not cite these precise effects, but 
they do use coca for stomach problems and to 
“cleanse the blood,” prescriptions that hint at 
parallels with the more academic claims made 
by researchers. In Condo, coca is used in tea, 
though sparingly because it is an expensive 
item. (To give an idea of its relativé’ cost in 
the marketplace, a pound of coca costs three 
times as much as a pound of mutton [1999 
market price in Challapata Oruro].) One leaf 
stuck to each temple marks a person suffering 
from a headache. Coca is also used locally as 
a way to ward off altitude sickness for those 
who ascend to the high valleys to pasture 
animals or look for medicinal herbs—and the 
quids may be left at the apachetas (rock cairns) 
that mark high mountain passes and the plac- 
es where gods reside. In this last example we 
see coca’s simultaneous use as a medicine, an 
aid to work, and in ritual; for example, as an 
offering to the gods). 


Coca Medicines in 


the City 


In the years following my twenty months of 
doctoral research, I became more interested 
in Condo’ ties to cities. Though anthropolo- 
gists are often more fascinated by the tradi- 
tions found in more isolated rural regions, 
once there, it is difficult for us to ignore the 
degree of movement between city and coun- 
try. During the San Pedro festival in June 
when I first chewed coca in Condo’s Catholic 
church, I also witnessed a massive influx of 
people to the village, which almost burst 
the narrow confines of its normally quiet 
streets and houses. These newcomers were 
not merely visitors coming for the festival, 
but were family members who lived part of 


the year elsewhere, mostly in the provincial 
capitals of Oruro and Cochabamba. A fam- 
ily member (or sometimes the whole group) 
may move back and forth between jobs in 
the city and the agricultural duties that keep 
them tied to the land in Condo. The rural 
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land provides the subsistence base that allows 
them to hold low-paying jobs in the city. I 
became especially interested in a group of 
medicine vendors who seemed very adept at 
this balancing act. Most of them are women. 
They collected herbs in their home com- 
munity, traveled quite extensively, diversified 
their inventories through barter, much of it in 
the marketplace itself, and sold their wares 


Coca’s history 
as a remedy ts 
ancient 


at fairs and in urban settings. The sidewalk 
of one city block in Cochabamba is the com- 
mercial home to a group of these Condefia 
women who sell traditional medicines to the 
urban populace. In following these rural ven- 
dors to their stands in the Cochabamba mar- 
ket, I forged a new interest in how traditional 
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medicines (actu- 


ee ally an urban term 
QUICK CURE § 


for these herbal 
remedies) become 
transformed 
through their sale 
and use in new 
locales. Coca is 
one of these tradi- 
tional medicines. 


Alongside _indi- 
vidual vendors of herbal medicines, several 
new Bolivian companies have sprung up to 
mass-produce nostrums for a clientele fasci- 
nated by the blend of old and new medicines. 
For instance, maca, a highland tuber known 
for its multiple uses, is now marketed as the 
“Andean Viagra” because of its alleged ability 
to combat prostate problems and stimulate 
male hormones. A customer convinced of 
the efficacy of products like maca is now 
able to take his dose of traditional medicine 
in a modern capsule, syrup, or tonic. Today, 
products such as maca and coca leaf-tea can 
be purchased via the Web, which promotes 
the international use of these remedies and 
the corresponding medical philosophy. 


a remedy 
for chronic 
fatigue, sexual 
impotency, obesity, 
and depression 


Coca is a great case study in the long history 
of the exchange and appropriation of medical 
ideas and products, and the production of 
new and hybrid treatments. Coca’s history 
as a remedy is ancient, and the simple coca 
leaf has played a dramatic role in medical 
and entrepreneurial history, and an ongoing 
one in world politics. Alongside coca leaf tea 
(a popular remedy among tourists, for com- 
bating altitude sickness), Bolivian cottage 
industries make use of coca extract as a basis 
for some of their remedies. One company, 
Coincoca, has based its entire line of prod- 
ucts on blending coca extract with various 
herbs. This company uses old medicines in 
new contexts, and provides a closer look at 
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coca in its many guises as an ingredient in 
a wide-ranging line of products. As coca 
evolved from quid and tea to prepared medi- 
cine, health claims have gone from the more 
general to the specific: from a suppressant of 
hunger, thirst and fatigue, it has become a 
remedy for chronic fatigue, sexual impotency, 
obesity, and depression. 


Coca Wine 


One of Coincoca’s new products is “Coca 
Wine,” a mix of an inexpensive red wine and 
coca extract. The idea is not a new one: it is 
a modern imitation of Vin Mariani, a wildly 
successful product sold in Europe in the late 
19™ and early 20™ centuries. 


Vin Mariani , a 
wildly successful 
product 


Angelo Mariani was an entrepreneur who 
came from a long line of doctors and chemists. 
He became an expert on the coca plant and 
its varieties, tested in his own Andean green- 
houses. Combining French Bordeaux with 
his own carefully expressed extract of coca, he 


produced a powerful and delicious stimulant 
with medicinal applications. Although his 
intent was to produce a medicine, the recipe 
combined the pleasures of a good drink with 
the qualities of an energy tonic. Vin Mariani 
became a very popular drink in Europe, 
especially among those who suffered from 
a “fatigued and overweak body and brain.” 
One enthusiastic doctor proclaimed, “Serum 
of Eternal Youth, you may stay in hiding from 
the research of microbiologists, now that we 
have Vin Mariani.” Another endorsement 
noted that “Vin Mariani is an excellent tonic, 
an exquisite medicine; my children appreciate 
it also.” Mariani Wine is held up as a particu- 
larly good example — and an early one — of the 
power of endorsements. It was promoted by 
doctors, two popes, Sigmund Freud, and was 
used by Ulysses Grant at the end of his life 
to alleviate the throat cancer that eventually 
killed him. 

Mariani Wine exceeded all expectations: 
it was eventually produced in France and 
Geneva, Alexandria, and Saigon. Its diffusion 
was greatly aided by the publication of Angelo 
Mariani’s books — half scientific data to teach 
his customers about coca, and half advertis- 
ing for his “remedy par excellence.” The 
combined commercial and literary aspects of 
his work had the effect of introducing coca to 
a huge number of people in the non-Andean 
world. Mariani Wine began to be prescribed 
throughout Europe beginning in 1863, 
before cocaine was isolated from coca leaves. 
W. Golden Mortimer, whose History of Coca 
educated generations not only about coca but 
also about the history of the Incas, dedicated 
his book to Angelo Mariani, “A Recognized 
Exponent of the ‘Divine Plant’ and the First 
to Render Coca Available to the World.” 


From Coca Wine to 
Coca-Cola 


Because of its enormous commercial suc- 
cess, the combination of wine and coca 
extract became a much-imitated product. 
Mariani felt compelled to warn the public 
against imitators, claiming that the knock- 
offs were “disagreeable to the taste,” “without 
efficacy,” and even “caused nausea, vomiting, 
etc.” In keeping with other “proprietary 
medicines” of the times, Mariani kept his 
recipe a secret, though a chemist in 1886 
reported that Vin Mariani contained 0.12 
grains of cocaine per fluid ounce. In this 
same publication, Mariani notes that there 
were six manufacturing druggists in New 
York City alone that produced a coca wine 
preparation. 
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The Great 
National 
Temperance ' 

Beverage 


on 

acti t Cale Speup proved te be caffeine, 
and in quantities seemingly ‘es than in a cor of ered coffee oF tea. 
There was no evidence of the presence of other alkaloids 

. Yours truly 

‘Signed: WB. Borner Chemist 


Ae On Sale at Soda Founts, 
or Garbonated in Bottles, 


A company ad te coanterace the rumors that Coca-Cola 
contained cocaine, 


The most successful imitator in the U.S. 
was John Pemberton, who produced and 
sold a product he called “French Wine 
Coca.” He claimed to have improved on the 
general coca wine formula by adding African 
kola nuts, “pure grape wine,” and the dried 
leaf of Turnera diffusa (considered a tonic 
and aphrodisiac). Like Mariani, Pemberton 
advertised his coca wine as a curative for 
nervous disorders, disturbances of internal 
plumbing, and impotence. One advertise- 
ment read, “Americans are the most nervous 
people in the world. . . . All who are suffering 
from any nervous complaints we commend 
to use that wonderful and delightful rem- 
edy, French Wine Coca, infallible in curing 
all who are afflicted with any nerve trouble, 
dyspepsia, mental and physical exhaustion, 
sick headache, neuralgia, etc.” Pemberton’s 
coca preparation sold well, especially in his 
hometown of Atlanta, but success was short- 
lived due to Prohibition, which was imposed 
in Atlanta in 1885. Pemberton had already 
begun experimenting with a temperance 
drink to take the place of his French Wine 
Coca. In order to make it palatable he sub- 
stituted essential oils, sugar, and carbonation 
for the wine component. “Coca-cola,” based 
on this highly guarded secret formula, was 
born. 

In Coca-Cola’s transformation into the 
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99% sugar syrup drink of today, alcohol 
was removed before the cocaine. In 1903, 
in response to a growing public outcry over 
cocaine and its effects, the coca flavoring was 
“decocainized.” This “drug-free” version of 
the coca element of Coca-Cola is today sup- 
plied by the Stepan Company of Maywood, 
New Jersey, which imports 175,000 kg (175 
metric tons) of coca leaves annually, turning 
some of them into the cocaine that ends up 
in certain medical products, and the rest 
into the decocainized flavor essence which 
Coca Cola representatives say “adds to the 
flavor profile.” Coca leaves may be a minor 
ingredient in Coca-Cola, but their early 
addition may have been an essential ingredi- 
ent in terms of the product's success. Metzger 
claims that Coke’s “conception and early 
acceptance were due largely to the cocaine 
content.” The Coca-Cola Company does not 
like to dwell on this particular ingredient of 
their famous secret formula, and coca’s role 
is mostly known through its connection with 
the early coca wines and the name Coca-Cola 
(which modern executives must surely wish 
they did not have to defend), But the com- 
pany solves the problem of Coke’s association 
with coca by keeping quiet on this point, and 
by continuing to emphasize the secrecy of the 
formula. 


President 
Reagan’s plans to 
eradicate coca 


In order to maintain Coke’s supply, the 
Stepan Company must cooperate with the 
Drug Enforcement Agency. The company 
has its own network of agents in Peru and 
Bolivia and gets coca leaves from the same 
sources that supply the Colombian drug 
cartels. “When a shipment arrives in the 
U.S., a high-security convoy of trucks fer- 
ries the leaves from the docks of Manhattan 
to Maywood, where it is greeted by a rifle- 
toting guard. After production, armored 
cars leave the building loaded with barrels 
of high-quality cocaine.” When the “New 
Coke” formula came out in 1985, it contained 
no decocainized coca leaf, partly because 
President Reagan’s plans to eradicate coca 
made company officials nervous. The public’s 
response to the new formula, however, had 
company officials scrambling to get back to 


the “original” formula. Apparently discern- 
ing consumers noticed the lack of coca in the 
“flavor profile.” 


Coke vs. Coca 


Today, Coke is distributed in over 185 
countries, making it the most widely distrib- 
uted product on earth. After the near-univer- 
sal term, “Okay,” it is the second-most recog- 
nized word in the world. Given its position at 
the vanguard of globalization, it is interesting 
to compare Coca-Cola’s origins (and origin 
myths) with those of the coca leaf itself. The 
Coca-Cola Company has fought to keep its 
image squeaky clean, and over the years has 
even distanced itself from the drink’s origins 
as a medicine, when it was sold as a “valuable 
brain tonic and a cure for all nervous affec- 
tions—Sick Head-Ache, Neuralgia, Hysteria, 
Melancholy, etc.” Today, guides in the 
Coca-Cola Museum assert that Coca-Cola 
never had any cocaine in it. Contrasting to 
the revisionist myths promoted by the Coca- 
Cola Company are some Andean versions of 
coca’s origins (themselves revised), in which 
the leaf was given to Andean people as a way 
to withstand the pain and suffering ushered 
in by white colonizers. 


“repugnant and 
degenerating 
vice” 


Bestowed by their god, coca was intended 
to allow indigenous people to “numb” their 
pain and “withstand fatigue. . . .the juice 
of these plants will be the best narcotic for 
the immense pain of your souls.” In these 
accounts, coca would mean “strength and 
life” for the native Andean people; in con- 
trast, in the hands of the white race it would 
be a “repugnant and degenerating vice... . 
causing idiocy and madness.” 


Part II of this article 
“Coca: Casualty of the Drug Wars” 
will appear in the next issue of 
South American Explorer. 


_ KILLER BIRDS: 


Ancient Predators of 
South America 


by Herculano Alvarenga 
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Some 65 million years ago, dinosaurs of many kinds and in large 
numbers roamed the earth. Pterosaurs wheeled in the air, swoop- 
ing down on fish and small animals. Flying insects flitted across the 
muggy swamps. In the dense undergrowth, hissing reptilesstalked 
their prey, huge centipedes foraged in the bogs, and snakes slithered 
amongst the giant ferns. This was the humid and lush world of the 
Cretaceous period. 

Suddenly, a massive meteorite, 10-12 km in diameter, crashed 
into the Gulf of Mexico. The awesome energy released by this 
impact threw up a vast tidal wave 100 m high, and sent it racing 
out in all directions. Slamming against the earth with tremendous 
force, the colossal wave swept inland, leveling whole forests and 
flooding vast stretches of land. The same explosive 
force that caused the wave hurled innumer- 
able tons of rock and earth high into 
the stratosphere, darkening the sun. 
Temperatures plummeted. Around 
the world, lakes froze and glaciers 
stretched down the valleys ever 
southward across a gloomy plan- 
et. Acid rains scorched the earth’s 
surface, withering plant life. The 
cataclysm wiped fully 85% of all 
species off the face of the earth. 
Not just the dinosaurs perished in 
huge numbers but also many spe- 
cies of marine reptiles, fish, and 
mollusks. The Cretaceous period- 
- the Mesozoic Era and the Age of Reptiles--was over. The world 
would never be the same again. 

The mass extinction of dinosaurs, marine reptiles and fish 
that so dramatically ended the Cretaceous period marked the 
beginning of another--the Cenozoic era--the Age of Birds and 
Mammals. Remarkably, some mammals, birds, turtles, small croc- 
odiles, lizards, snakes and amphibians survived and, facing little 
competition, multiplied in an empty world. Micro-refuges and 
the scarcity of food fit for large animals benefited animals of small 
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size that can survive on insects, seeds, and mushrooms. 

As the Cenozoic dawned, an important geological event was 
taking place. The tectonic shifting that had split off South 
America from Africa slowed. South America, now an island, 
was cut off from the rest of the world. This had significant 
results: evolution in South America took a course completely 
independent from the rest of world. Over time some of the 

most unusual animals evolved--large beasts, 
such as the Pyrotheria, Astrapotheria, 
Notoungulata, and Litopterna. The 
giant herbivores like the toxodonts, 
glyptodonts, several species of giant 
ground sloths, the macrauchenias and 
other groups of extraordinary mammals 
grazed in the fields of South America. In size 
these mammals were much like the animals we 
might see on a trip to Africa, but the comparison 
ends there. In other respects, these giants were alto- 
gether different from any mammals we know today. 
Unfortunately it is difficult to compare these exotic 
beasts to living animals because they all belonged to 
orders of mammals now extinct. 


The Carnivores 


=“ The big carnivores we know, like bears, lions, 

wolves, and other felids and canids (cats and 

dogs) evolved in the northern hemisphere. 
None were present in South America during the Cenozoic 
period. Instead, evolution gave rise to large numbers of her- 
bivores. In time, these would become food for carnivores. 
Scavengers would appear as well, to feed on the dead and 
dying. Over millions of years, several varieties of herbivo- 
rous marsupials evolved into efficient meat-eating mammals 
--fleet-footed predators like the saber-toothed marsupial 
Tylacosmilus and others of the family Boryaenidae, like the 
Artodictis and Arminiheringia, which had skulls as big as 
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those of large bears. But fiercer than any 
of these mammal predators, an even more 
fearsome killer appeared: the phorusrhac- 
id, or carnivorous terror bird. 


The Giant Birds 


The Phorusrhacidae comprise a group 
of flightless birds similar to and related 
to the cariamas we see today. During 
the Cenozoic, they emerged as unrivaled 
predators and ruled the roost for millions 
of years. The biggest of these birds was 
top predator. 

To date, at least 17 species of phorus- 
rhacid belonging to some 13 distinct gen- 
era have been uncovered. These Terror 
Birds ran down their prey on large pow- 
erful legs. The Phorusrhacidae had small 
wings, but enormous heads and beaks. 
The body of the smallest species, the 
Psilopterus lemoinei, was about the size 
of a harpy eagle. About 80 cm in height, it 
weighed some 7-8 kg, but boasted a more 
massive skull and beak. The Brontornis 
burmeisteri was the largest of the species. 
This giant bird stood nearly 3 m tall and 
weighed a whopping 500 kg. Brontornis 
was quite possibly the largest bird that 
ever walked the earth. The Phorusrhacus 
longissimus and Paraphysornis_brasil- 
iensis were each somewhat smaller than 
Brontornis, but larger than an ostrich, 
tipping the scales at 130-180 kg. They 
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terrorized even the largest herbivores of 
the prehistoric South American plains. 
To visualize one of these giant birds, 
imagine an ostrich but with larger, more 
powerful legs and neck, armed with mas- 
sive claws. Also, unlike an ostrich’s small 
head, the head of a Terror Bird was more 
like that of a horse. An ostrich (the world’s 
largest living bird today) can swallow an 
apple, but a phorusrhacid could swallow 
a medium-sized dog in one gulp. The 
beak of a Terror Bird was massive as well, 
similar to the beak of a living macaw’s 
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only ten to twenty times larger and stron- 
ger. Lastly, Terror Birds were very fast. 
An ostrich can run 40 mph for up to 30 
minutes. Some of the Terror Birds could 
match or surpass this. A Paraphysornis 
brasiliensis could easily run down its 
prey and slash it to death. During the 
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Tertiary, there were plenty of animals to 
hunt. Animals of the order Litopterna 
were similar to horses or small deer--easy 
kills for a phorusracid. In Taubaté Basin, 
where we excavated the Paraphysornis 
brasiliensis, there were also a lot of 
notoungulate (Taubatherium paulacoutoi) 
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bones. This animal was about the size of 
a living capybara (Hydrochoerus), and 
weighed about 30-40 kg — a tasty morsel 
for a hungry Terror Bird. 

The Phorusrhacidae can be divided into 
five sub-families, each with its own dis- 
tinct skeletal proportions. Differences in 
the size of the tarsometatarsus (the large 
bone in the lower part of a bird’s leg that 
connects the tibia and toes) occur in dif- 
ferent families. In the Brontornithinae, the 
tarsometatarsus is proportionally short, 
which makes them slow runners, like the 
Paraphysornis brasiliensis. Much like the 
hyenas we see in Africa, Brontornithinae 
probably scavenged for food, preying on 
the sick and the young. The sub-families 
Phorusrhacinae and Patagornithinae all 
had large tarsometatarsi. While not as big 
as the Brontornithinae, this feature would 
make them faster. These were, no doubt, 
the best hunters among these giant birds. 
Today, in South America, there are caria- 
mas (family Cariamidae) that, in pairs, or 
in small groups, forage for food in small 
fields and scrubs. Although there is little 
supporting paleontological evidence, it’s 
possible that phorusrhacids also hunted 
in small groups, using their huge beaks 
and large claws to kill their prey. They 
hunted more like the Cretaceous dinosaurs 
Velociraptor and Deinonychus than _pres- 
ent-day carnivores such as bears, lions, 
pumas, or jaguars. 

The fossil record of these giant birds is 
incomplete. For some species, all we have 
is a few bone fragments, but for others 
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there are almost entire skeletons. Fossil 
remains of phorusrhacids are known 
from all epochs of the Tertiary in Brazil, 
Uruguay and Argentina. The oldest is 
from Paleocene of Itaborai (southeast 
Brazil), and the most recent is from the 
Pliocene of Uruguay. 

Between 1976--78, when I was young, 
I spent some of the most exciting times 
of my life excavating fossils. In Taubaté 
Basin (southeastern Brazil), just 10 km 
from my home, I came across the frag- 
mentary bones of a phorusrhacid spread 
out over some 100 sq. meters. After 
recovering nearly 80% of the bird, I spent 
the next several years assembling these 
bone fragments into an almost complete 
skeleton. This specimen is now known as 
Paraphysornis brasiliensis and can be found 
in the Natural History Museum of Taubate 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil. It is one of the most 
spectacular Terror Bird specimens we 
have. During these same excavations, I 
uncovered several bones of 

Taubatherium, a medium-size notoungu- 
late, along with bones of other creatures 
such as fish, a small crocodile, and other 
small mammals and birds. 

The bones of Terror Birds excavated to 
date allow us to speculate about the kind 
of life they might have led. It’s easy to 
imagine a pack of five or six phorusrhacids 
ambushing a giant sloth, or other beasts 
as big as a bison or rhinoceros. Stalking 
their prey, Terror Birds might well have 
hunted much like the big cats, hyenas, or 
wild dogs of today. 

But there’s a difference. The lion (the 
largest of the African carnivores) weighs in 
about 200 kg, a leopard about 80 kg, and 
a cheetah 70 kg. These look like impres- 
sive weights until compared with the 
Phorusrhacidae It would take at least two 
lions to equal the weight of a Brontornis 
burmeisteri, the largest of these fowl, 
which weighed in at a hefty 400-500 kg. 
Even the smaller Devincenzia weighed 
some 200 kg, while an adult Paraphysornis 
brasiliensis weighed about 180 kg, and the 
Phorusrhacos longissimus 130 kg. 

The Terror Birds of Cenozoic South 
America were far and away the most ter- 
rifying and ferocious creatures of that age 
--far more fearsome than any lion, tiger, 
or bear we know today. For 62 million 
years during the Cenozoic period, these 
giant killer birds reigned supreme in 
South America, outrunning and slashing 
to death any prey that crossed their path. 
The spectacular battles of these huge 


terror birds dwarfed in ferocity anything 
you might see today on a safari to Africa. 
As efficient, bloodthirsty predators, only 
Tyrannosaurus rex and some of the other 
large dinosaurs outdid the Terror Birds. 
Three million years ago, the two con- 
tinents of South and North America 
collided. Over the land bridge that is 
now Panama the primitive cats, dogs, 
and bears of North America crossed into 
South America. Among the most danger- 
ous newcomers were the saber-toothed 
tiger (Smilodon) and the jaguar (Panthera 
onca). The Terror Birds were no match for 
these big cats. Over the following centu- 
ries the intruders hunted down and killed 
entire species of Terror Birds. There was 
a single exception. One of the larger pho- 
rusrhacids, the Titanis walleri, reached 
North America. About the size of a large 
ostrich and weighing 120 kg, it ranged 
over the southwestern United States 
until the beginning of the Pleistocene. 
Then this last member of the fantastic 
Phorusrhacidae family died out as well. 
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) Stacey Burgess 
TL start all of my sculptures by research- 
é ing the subject of the drawing. I like to 
work from images of the original fossils or 
from skeletal diagrams drawn by scientists 


who’ve done the original investigations. 

Not all prehistoric animals are well known, 
however, and this was the case with the 
‘Terror Birds. I was unable to get copies of the 
original papers published on Andalgalornis 
(and even if I could have they would not 
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have been in English). So I had to improvise. 
I used some nice skeletal reconstructions of 
existing birds along with written descriptions 
of Andalgalornis and Titanis. 

I start with the armature. This serves as the 
skeleton of the animal and is made of copper 
and steel wire. I then build up layers of poly- 
mer clay over this to simulate the muscles of 
a real bird. For the musculature, I referred to 
the Manual of Ornithology, a wonderful book 
on avian anatomy with detailed illustrations 
of the musculature of Rails. Rails are mod- 
ern day birds that are somewhat similar to 
Phorusrhacids in build. 

Once I finish the musculature I start on the 
details. I do this using a small stylus. Since 
I know of no feather impressions of Terror 
birds the integument was an educated guess 
on my part. | used images of the feathers of 
the Seriemas, the closest living relative of 
Andalgalornis and also my own pet birds. 
I have a Yellow Naped Amazon and two 
Cockatiels; these guys served as the greatest 
inspiration for the details of my sculpture. 
And I used my Amazon as a model as I 
sculpted the feathers one feather ata time. 

As pigment is rarely or (in the case of this 
bird) not at all preserved, I had to speculate 
on the coloration. I wanted something that 
was flashy but was also realistic a bright 
pink or green predator would have hard 
time catching prey. In the end I decided 
on the black and white after watching how 
well native chickadees vanish into the grass. 
Andalgalornis may have needed to hide in 
grass and forests and a dark and muted color- 
ation would help it do this. 

And that is basically how I built this model. 
All art depicting extinct animals involves 
a good deal of speculation. One can never 
be entirely certain of how an animal looks 
when it’s been extinct for over 2 million 
years. Nonetheless, I feel that my sculptures 
are relatively accurate representations of the 
South American Terror Birds. 


South American Explorer 


by Vincent R. Lee 


‘Topa Inca conqured the entire region south 
and east of Lake Titicaca in the latter part of 
the fifteenth century (Fig. 1). Inca control 
extended eastward roughly to the crest of the 
final chain of the Andes and in southeastern 
Bolivia included the modern departments 
of Cochabamba and Chuqiusaca, known in 
those days as the Charcas (Fig. 2). Then, 
as now, the most productive agricultural 
areas were the valleys between the present- 
day cities of Cochabamba and Sucre, and it 
is in and around these valleys that numer- 
ous pre-Hispanic ruins survive to this day. 
We know that in the wake of his conquest, 
Topa Inca founded the large site nowadays 
called Inkallacta, or "Inca town," about 100 
kilometers southeast of Cochabamba, above 
the fertile valley of Pocona (2, 159; 3, 154). 
Farther south, atop the spectacular and all- 
but-inaccessible red sandstone mesa that 
dominates the remote but formerly rich 
valley of Oroncota, another Inca site of the 
same name almost certainly dates from Topa 


Inca road approaching pass at Manchachi 
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Jim Little at wall of Inkapica 


Inca's campaign (3, 145). This mesa was the 
scene of a lengthy seige during which 20,000 
rebellious natives who had supposedly taken 
refuge in the heights were tricked into sub- 
mission. Likely, Topa Inca left behind many 
other regional sites not mentioned in the 
Chronicles. 

The next historic reference important to 
this story turns up late in the reign of ‘Topa's 
son, Huayna Capac. Sometime between 
1522 and 1526, the Charcas was invaded by a 
fierce tribe of Guarani forest cannibals, called 
"Chiriguanos" by the Incas due to their dis- 
taste for the cold climate of the Andean sier- 
ras. As an interesting aside, the Chiriguanos 
were led by a Portuguese adventurer named 
Alejo Garcia (4, 103), who was thus the first 
European to make contact with the Inca 
empire--about a decade before Francisco 
Pizarro's fateful landfall at Tumbez in north- 
ern Peri. Possibly benefitting from Garcia's 
presumed familiarity with European warfare, 
the Chiriguanos advanced rapidly across the 
Gran Chaco of modern Paraguay and deep 
into Inca territory, penetrating eventually to 
the outskirts of Tarabuco and Presto, near 
the valley of Sucre, and to the northern vil- 
lage of Misque, just 30 kilometers south of 
Pocona (Fig. 1). They wreaked havoc on 
the countryside, at one point overwhelming 
an Inca fortress called Cuzco-tuyo and wip- 
ing out its entire garrison (2, 165). Upon 
receiving news of this defeat at his northern 
court in Ecuador, Huayna Capac dispatched 
a powerful army to the Charcas, defeated the 
Chiriguanos and drove them back out into 
the Chaco. 


Portion of perimeter at Inkapirca 


wreaked havoc on 
the countryside 


Momentarily, the integrity of the empire 
was restored--though not for long. Huayna 
Capac's sudden death (probably by smallpox) 
several years later plunged the Incas into the 
disastrous civil war of succession between 
Huascar and Atahualpa, which paved the 
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way for the cataclysmic Spanish 
Conquest of 1532-3. Inca control of 
the Charcas evaporated almost imme- 
diately, as it did throughout most of 
their former domain. Elsewhere, the 
Spaniards often managed to simply 
replace the Inca power structure with 
their own and achieve mastery of the 
indigenous population with surpris- 
ing ease--but not in the Charcas. A 
legend still told among the Indians 
of Oroncota captures the spirit of 
local resistance to European domina- 
tion (9, 63). In 1574, an army under 
Francisco de Toledo, Viceroy of 
Peru (which then included Bolivia), 
attempted to pacify the countryside 
surrounding Sucre but instead came 
under attack by a force of marauding 
Chiriguanos intent on filling the vac- 
uum left by the collapse of the Incas. 
After fierce fighting, the Indians were 
driven down the Rio Pilcomayo to 
Oroncota and forced to take refuge 
atop the same mesa that had been the 
scene of Topa Inca's successful seige 
nearly a century before. 

Unlike the Inca, however, Toledo 
decided to isolate the rebels in the 
heights and simply starve them down. 
He was unaware that the rolling 
tableland above the cliffs concealed 
considerable amounts of both water and 
farmland, such that far from surrendering, 
his quarry unexpectedly prospered. 


starve them down 


When, after some time, they began 
taunting his forces with insults and fresh 
vegetables hurled down from the crags, he 
threw in the towel and returned to Sucre. 
Eventually, however, the area came under 
Spanish domination and Oroncota became a 
large and prosperous hacienda, the ruins of 
which are still seen there today. 

Not until this century did men of science 
begin taking note of the many pre-Hispanic 
ruins that littered the region. Among the 
first and certainly the most energetic of 
these was Erland Nordenskidld, a Swedish 
anthropologist who traveled the Charcas 
extensively in 1913. With him were his 
wife Olga and a formidable contingent of 
Indian guides, packers and mules. Moving 
northward through the easternmost ranges 
of the Andes, he first encountered a fortified 
mountain pass called Inkahuasi, or "Inca- 
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Defensive wall at pass of ‘Manchachi 


house." Next, about 200 kilometers further 
north, he found three apparent hill-forts 
with the names Batanes, Pucarilla and Pucara 
Pulquina. 

Finally, a few kilometers up the Rio 
Machacmarca from Pocona, he came upon 
Topa Inca's large fortress of Inkallacta. His 


CENTRAL 
ANDES 


BOLIVIA 


report of the expedition still provides 
the best information available regard- 
ing the first four sites (5), Although 
his work at Inkallacta was equally 
good, various other researchers have 
expanded greatly on his studies there 
in the years since (8 & 10). 

Next on the scene was Dr. Oskar 
Schmieder, who in the 1920's 
explored the valley of the Rio San 
Juan del Oro, about 200 kilome- 
ters southwest of Nordenskidld's 
Inkahuasi (6). Schmieder located 
several sites, though only the moun- 
taintop ruin called Condor Huasi, 
"House of the condor," was clearly 
fortified. He found pottery that he 
identified as Inca and thus accepted 
the local tradition that the site was 
part of the imperial defensive line. 
In August of 1958, a German named 
Heinz Walter visited the then leg- 
endary ruins at Oroncota. His plan 
and photographs revealed the site 
to be of classical Inca design and 
from its extreme inaccessibility, he 
concluded that it, too, had been a 
fortress of some sort (7). 

In the same year, 1958, another site 
called Inkaraqay, "Inca ruins," was 
visited in the hills overlooking the 
village of Sipe Sipe, just west of the 
departmental capital at Cochabamba. Doctor 
Hermann Trimborn, another German then 
teaching at the University of Madrid, led a 
small expedition up to the ruins with the help 
of a local guide. They spent little time there 
and upon his return Trimborn noted only 
that the architecture was "apparently Inca." 
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Figure 1 


South American Explorer 


It remained for Doctor Jestis Lara, a Bolivian 
who had first visited the site in 1927, to follow 
up on Trimborn's visit and in 1967 he pro- 
duced the first and only detailed description 
of Inkaraqay that existed until very recently 
(8). The same publication also included the 
first of several follow up studies of Inkallacta 
done since Nordenskiéld's time. 

Lara agreed with Trimborn that Inkaraqay 
was clearly an Inca site but went on to assert 
that it was "unquestionably" a pucara, or for- 
tress, as well. 

Farther south, in June of 1982, an American 
doctor named Franklin Paddock organized a 
small expedition with the intent of visit- 
ing Nordenskidld's Inkahuasi and Walter's 
Oroncota. Although he never reached the 
former and only briefly visited the latter by 
helicopter, he stumbled upon an interest- 
ing and previously unreported ruin called 
Manchachi, or "Place of Terror," above 
Puente Azero, about 120 kilometers east of 
Sucre (9). 

Several buildings exhibited Inca wall niches 
and the site appeared to be protected by a 
continuous defensive wall along the crest of a 
nearby ridge. Paddock's visit was cut short by 
bad weather, but local reports of other such 
walls in the surrounding hills led him to con- 
clude that Manchachi was only a small part of 
a grand, defensive rampart he christened the 
"Great Wall of the Inca." 


a grand, defen- 


sive rampart 


With considerable encouragement from my 
archaeological mentor, Dr. John H. Rowe at 
Berkeley, and lots of help from the then aging 
Dr, Frank Paddock, I decided to track down 
as many of the above sites as I could find. 
The very idea of an uncharted Great Wall 
snaking through the southern Andes was 
hard to resist. In September and October of 
1990 my wife, Nancy, my son, Christopher, 
and three friends, Bruce Davis, Jim Little 
and Lisa Ridgway, joined me in a search that 
eventually took us more than 1000 kilometers 
--on foot, with horses, by 4x4 pickup and, at 
one point, in a dilapidated push-engine 
reconnaisance plane patched liberally with 
duct tape. It was "the plane that lost the 
Vietnam War," according to our slightly 
inebriated pilot. 

All told, we found six of the sites suppos- 
edly intended to secure nearly 600 kilometers 
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Figure 4 


of the old Inca frontier from the dreaded 
Chiriguanos. From north to south, we visit- 
ed Inkaraqay (near Cochabamba), Inkallacta, 
Oroncota, Manchachi, Inkahuasi and Condor 
Huasi (not far from the Argentinean border). 
Along the way, we managed to turn up a sev- 
enth, previously unreported ruin that revealed 
the truth about Paddock's Great Wall. 
During our mapping of the site he called 
Manchachi, we saw that it was no more than 
a fortified mountain pass atop the horren- 
dously steep eastern slope of the Serranja 
Cosco-Toro. The wall that so impressed 


Paddock did not continue indefinitely, but 
simply closed off a low, 900 meter gap where 
an old road crossed the otherwise craggy 
ridge-crest (Fig 4). A modest cluster of Inca 
buildings near a spring west of the pass likely 
housed a small garrison of defenders and may 
have been a "tampu," or rest stop, for travel- 
ers. Passage through the wall was via a con- 
stricted, double-doored enclosure, a common 
defensive design throughout the Andes. The 
wall itself is two or more meters high on the 
east, with a meter-high parapet protecting a 
continuous wall-walk on the west. Here and 
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there, small piles of tangerine-sized sling 
stones still await targets after 400 years of 
gathering moss (Fig.6). 

The "other walls" Paddock had heard 
about were on a mountaintop 15 kilometers 
north of Manchachi. We found there a large 
and well preserved Inca pucara overlooking 
the only easy pass through the otherwise 
formidable barrier of the Serrania Cosco- 
Toro. Although the local name for the site is 
Inkapirca, for its kilometer and a half of "Inca 
walls" (Fig 8), we believe it to be the prob- 
able site of Cuzco-tuyo, the fort overrun by 
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the Chiriguanos in Huayna Capac's time (1). 
The pass it controlled was almost certainly 
the route the invaders used to penetrate 
the imperial frontier (Fig. 2). The fort's 
main gateway is very similar to Manchachi, 
except that the double doors are here offset, 
forcing attackers to expose their unshielded 
right sides to the defenders (Fig.6), a clever 
detail found in the citadels of bronze-age 
Greece as well as the hill forts of iron-age 
Britain. The pucara's walls, too, mimic those 
of Manchachi, but here are made from much 
larger stones. Although there is a secure 


water supply inside the perimeter, we found 
no signs of habitation. 

Most likely, Inkapirca was a refuge, occu- 
pied only in times of trouble. If so, its failure 
to protect the surrounding countryside from 
Garcia's Chiriguanos suggests he took the 
Incas by surprise, giving them no chance to 
get inside and organize a defense. 


he took the Incas 
by surprise 


Far from being the continuous, fortified 
line we'd been led to expect by the reports 
of previous explorers, what we found along 
the old Bolivian frontier was a very mixed 
bag. The large site of Inkallacta, for exam- 
ple, was indeed a fortress, but one isolated 
many miles from the country penetrated 
by the Chiriguanos (Fig. 2). Inkaraqay and 
Oroncota weren't forts at all, notwithstand- 
ing the spectacular location of the latter, 
but rather Inca administrative centers well 
behind the imperial frontier. 


the dogged 
determination 
and logistical 
genius of a society 


Inkahuasi, largely destroyed in 1932 during 
the Chaco War, and Manchachi were apparent 
Inca outposts sited in strategic passes. Their 
failure to provide warning of the advancing 
Chiriguanos may have led to the massacre 
of the defenders at nearby Inkapirca, the ill- 
fated stronghold of Cuzco-tuyo (1). Condor 
Huasi was a heavily fortified town-site, but the 
interesting architecture of its ninety-odd stone 
houses is decidedly non-Inca. And while the 
Great Wall may not have snaked across the 
landscape, linking Inca forts with ramparts of 
stone, it existed nevertheless. The Great Wall 
of the Inca was the dogged determination and 
logistical genius of a society willing and able 
to dispatch an army on foot from northern 
Ecuador to restore order to a backwater prov- 
ince 3000 kilometers away. 


South American Explorer 


Author's note: 


None of this is to say that these places aren't 
worth a visit. To the contrary, they are fasci- 
nating places amidst some of the most spec- 
tacular scenery of the southeastern Andes. 
Finding some of them is, however, a bit of a 
trick. For detailed descriptions and analyses 
of all seven sites and useful tips on locating 
and getting to each, check out "Investigations 
in Bolivia" (11) at <www.blissnet.com/ 
~sixpacmanco/>. 
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Flirting 
Captured Scenes of 
the Galapagos 


| by Carolyn McCarthy 


Pose of the male blue footed booby 


22 South American Explorer 


Snorkeling off Las Bachas I was startled. A man swam toward me, 
parting his way with swift, broad strokes. His body was lean, tanned 
and muscular like a Greek diver. His sudden appearance among these 
basalt spears stuffed into the sea floor was mermannish. I was five 
hundred miles from Ecuador by a volcanic island chain under the lem- 
ony rays of the sun. Civilization’s grip loosened and logic appeared in 
mythology. 

Approaching, he nodded his hook nose in a gesture that urged I fol- 
low. I did, leaving Flamingo II’s eleven other guests bobbing on the 
slick surface like plankton. We turned a rock’s corner, just escaping 
collision with a large school of yellow sturgeon. Silver grunts shot 
through sun-filtered pools where a flute-shaped reef cornetfish sat 
suspended. I was satisfied to remain still, watching the profusion of 
colorful creatures. 

But the man’s bare feet kicked past, leading me to a narrow crevice 
of rocks in shadow. He flushed shy fish from their holes. I couldn’t 
see why he pointed impatiently at the sea floor so he dove down. A 
three-foot sheaf shifted and flapped from its resting place, shedding a 
fine dust of sand. It was a manta ray, the first I had ever seen. I glugged 
to the surface where we introduced ourselves. 

“Ramon.” 

“Carolina.” 

“Carolina, muy bien.” I failed to catch what he approved of—the 
easy allegiance we’d made? My swimming? Pronouncing my name for 


a Spanish ear? It was my first day on the islands and life swirled about 
in a delicious dream. I felt as if I were chasing it. The next phrase I’d 
hear repeated the rest of the week: “Vamos Carolina.” 

He took me back to the dingy. It turned out that he was the 
Flamingo II’s second mate. 


he flashed a wicked smile 


Above the water’s surface the merman became mortal. I saw that his 
eyes were framed by thick crow’s feet, his dark curls spongy and brit- 
tle. On deck he collected life jackets and hosed our feet. Promising 
sharks next time, his teeth glinted gold as he flashed a wicked smile, 
something he very much liked to do. 


Cruising was touted as the only way to see the 133,000 sq. km of the 
Galapagos Marine Resources Reserve in one week. To get there I flew 
to Baltra, an ex-military base now home to the islands’ main airport, a 
square structure the size of a supermarket. Almost all tours depart and 
arrive on Sunday, and the weekly exchange of guests resembles a col- 
lision of tides. Departure and arrival sections existed without impor- 
tance, it was skin tones (white or copper, but nothing in between) that 
distinguished newcomers from the uninitiated. 


Another day in paradise on Isla Bartolomae 
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Sea lion colony on Las Bachas 


As luck had it, I was the first passenger to 
collect luggage. A man in tan uniform spotted 
me immediately. Orlando, the cruise’s senior 
naturalist, snatched my bag, whisked me onto 
a spotless bus, and gave instructions about the 
first leg of the journey. While the bus idled 
another twenty minutes under the blaring 
sun, we sat in silence. 


I wasn’t much 
used to tours 


I wanted to slip outside to bask in the 
warmth, but Orlando shook his head firmly, 
explaining that if I did I’d lose my seat. 
This was the first indication of his skill at 
maximizing experience, maneuvering to take 
advantage of each millisecond of a dreadfully 
predictable weekly itinerary. At the moment 
I felt only irritation at my shrinking indepen- 
dence, I wasn’t much used to tours, 

Sure enough, the tide soon filled in behind 
me, grazing toes with luggage wheels, cam- 
eras ready and worn like sashes. With the 
entrance fee into the national park and the 
week-long tour starting at $1000 without air- 
fares, Galapagos’ expenses are much higher 
than on the continent. If you are used to 
traveling in South America, the Galdpagos 
visitor appears as another species of tour- 
ist, decked out with gadgets and finery, and 
accustomed to the North American standard. 
In the crowded aisle I recognized a middle- 
aged man from the flight. He had gone 
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purple, ranting at the regional TAME flight 
attendants because his international carrier 
had misplaced his luggage. Now he seemed 
subdued, or perhaps medicated. I tried not 
to judge my situation too soon. But as we all 
transferred from bus to ferry to bus to din- 
ghies, the awareness that I was now part of 
this obstreperous flock became unsettling. 

I boarded the Flamingo II with three retired 
couples, two pairs of newlyweds and another 
single woman. In the brief span of time 
between embarkation and lunch, we learned 
each other’s names, what kind of work we did, 
where we’d traveled before, and who would 
change for dinner. After getting acquainted, 


Male boobies sit pretty to beat a one-in-four chance 


we separated to examine our cabins. Mine 
was dark and cool with tinted glass windows 
and a view off the stern. Even from the bath- 
room I could see out, but I’d find out later 
that anyone outside couldn’t see in. The bed 
couldn’t keep level, but what wasn’t to love? 

Never having experienced a proper cruise, 
I had difficulty imagining one facility meet- 
ing all my needs. The twelve of us plus crew 
had the run of a twenty-passenger yacht for 
an eight-day tour. The vessel’s appointments 
were luxurious. The all-male staff almost 
matched the number of passengers, and in 
between snorkeling and on-shore excursions 
to see the wildlife, our feedings came five 
times a day. 

Conditions in nature almost matched mine. 
The vast territory and abundance of food in 
the Galapagos’ ensures its animal population 
a degree of contentment atypical to the natu- 
ral world. Theories abound on how life came 
to proliferate on these volcanic islands, about 
which species swam and flew, or rode here on 
the saddle of a wave-borne leaf. Withered 
skins of birds dead from old age were vis- 
ible on the shoreline. To the untutored, the 
islands seem to be an uncorrupted Eden of 
animal life. 

The strange, Galapagos’ norm of inter-spe- 
cies contact created a bizarre public intimacy. 
Visitors set up tripods practically atop nurs- 
ing sea lions, while lava lizards sunned them- 
selves on the warm upholstery of their distant 
cousins, the marine iguana. Though there 
was no competition for food, sightseeing was 
another matter: the Galdpagos made us into 
aggressive suitors courting the exotic. Our 
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sheer proximity to the wildlife was intoxicat- 
ing. When we climbed from the skiff onto the 
island of Fernandina, real estate agent Lynn 
gasped, “It’s just like Sea World!” I had my 
doubts, watching as she negotiated her stiff 
white Keds between sleeping sea lions. 
Fernandina is known as the most pristine 
island on the archipelago. Man-made prob- 
lems plague others: a profusion of goats on 
Rabida, cats and dogs on the inhabited islands 
of Santa Cruz and San Cristobal, along with 
the near-extinction of giant tortoises eradi- 
cated by sailors in previous centuries. Yet, 
at a glance they all seemed spotless by 20% 
century standards. So accustomed were we to 
the packaged travel experience, it was hard to 
believe the Galapagos’ natural beauty. 
During off-boat excursions, passengers 
skipped ahead for strategic positions at or on 
the best photo opportunities. When Ramon 
started inviting me to snorkel with him 
regularly, I relished my new advantage. We 
became underwater excursion companions, 
swimming ahead to spot forests of creatures 
while the others griped about the murkiness. 
Some probed with cameras, others with 
hands. One flirt always had her lifejacket tied 
up by crew members who gladly performed 
the favor. The same woman liked to make 
belated, dramatic entrances when we were 
ready for an outing on the skiff. It infuriated 
the most ardent nature enthusiasts among us, 
who insisted on first dibs with the animals 
before other tour boats arrived. Orlando 
tried to convince us that it didn’t matter, that 
there was plenty of wildlife to go around. But 
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"t's just like Sea World" 


even he kept us scheduled on mainland time, 
to combat the competition with an hour’s 
advantage. 

Our fear of scaring away animals made us all 
the more awkward, creating a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. I couldn’t help but wonder what 
the current human impact was here, how we 
affected the vast population of animals who 
were the subjects of our photographs, our 
stories, and at times, our compassion. Paola 
Diaz, a researcher at the Charles Darwin 
Research Center, explained that there were 
no studies on the impact of tourism, or none 
that were released with conclusive data. 


Most of the people I spoke with thought the 
problems of tourism were insignificant next 
to overfishing, poaching, oil spills, and an 
increasing human population, which has tri- 
pled since the 1980s. If anything, they agreed 
that tourist dollars infused the islands with 
much needed resources for preservation, 

In the Galapagos many precautions have 
been made to sustain different species. 
Daphne Island can no longer be visited 
because of the erosion that resulted from 
heavy traffic. Still, it’s hard to imagine that 
67,000 visitors each year wouldn’t affect 
the viability of wildlife. Sandy, a Michigan 
schoolteacher revisiting the islands after fif- 
teen years, was crushed to find the sole colony 
of albatross greatly reduced from its former 
size. Albatross can live sixty years, spending 
their first five years at sea, but always return- 
ing to the same territory and the same mate. 
A few couples were sighted here and there 
--perhaps Sandy searched for a familiar pair. 
They held a sort of battered grandeur, their 
enormous white forms topped by watchful, 
beady eyes. The schoolteacher pointed to a 
field of crushed grasses that had teemed with 
albatross in her photos. We looked out at the 
windy expanse under a pregnant cloud and, 
seeing little, moved on. 

“Hey guy. Hey little guy. Whatcha’ doin’?” 

Arthur's reddish nose hovered near the pup’s 
gray down. His unnerving tendency was to 
crouch beside wildlife and peer intently, close 
enough to swab their ears. In this case he was 
addressing a newborn sea lion on a rock slab 
beside his mother. 

“Arthur, for Pete’s sake, stand back!” 
Eleanor was his second wife, and what she 
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lacked in elegance she more than made up 
for in practicality. Her Arthur was in his sev- 
enties but was like a toddler. Why did he have 
to touch everything? 

Orlando stood nearby. “I wouldn’t do that if 
I were you. A mother can be very protective 
of her young,” he offered. Orlando reminded 
one of both a turtle, with his curved posture 
and slow deliberateness, and of a bird with 
a cocked head and close-set watchful eyes. 
Always in uniform, he rarely removed his hat 
or sunglasses to show his ruddy, sun-worn 
skin. Having worked on the islands for over 
thirty years, he was known to all the locals. 
Since the 1970s, he had personally escorted 


animals were his 
passion 


between fifty and a hundred thousand visi- 
tors in his career. That could amount to a lot 
of scolding, but like an experienced mother, 
he seemed to have learned how ineffectual 
public admonitions are, and used them spar- 
ingly. From his brief lectures before or after 
excursions, it was clear that animals were his 
passion, the reason he endured spending most 
of his time among strangers. Orlando’s vacant 
gaze betrayed none of this as he waited for 
us to shoot our videos and photographs. He 
stood nearby, glancing from the lioness to 
Arthur's tube-socked leg. If we sometimes 
balked at the national park’s requirement for 
constant guide supervision, this was the per- 
fect illustration of its usefulness. 
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A male blue footed booby mid-mating dance 
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“Ellie! I think the little fella’s dead!” 

Irritating as I found his behavior, there was 
something endearing about Arthur. Retired 
from the insurance business, he had a lifetime 
of deskwork behind him. But for those eight 
days, he appeared first on deck every morn- 
ing, his life jacket securely tied, camera case 
in hand and looped around his wrist. Seeing 
the Galapagos was like stepping into a color 
television, and without the glass he didn’t 
know where to set the boundary. 

Orlando pointed out that the baby was not 
dead but resting or, more accurately, trying 
to. So, removing the camera from its case, 
Arthur stepped back for a few telephoto shots 
before we all moved on. 

Back on board I found a fruit basket in my 
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Believe me, it's a red-footed booby 


cabin, I barely had time alone between huge 
meals and excursions—when would I eat 
apples? I thanked the cook, who had taken us 
dancing when we anchored in Puerto Ayora 
(Orlando insisted we remain accompanied in 
the National Park, even in the city). Later 
Lynn, in a floppy straw hat, confirmed my 
suspicions: the couples weren't getting fruit 
baskets. Later, I noticed the barman stopped 
adding to my tab. I had perhaps been too 
friendly with the crew, wishing to practice my 
Spanish. Only after several days did I observe 
that the imbalance of the sexes created a 
bizarre atmosphere of competition. 

It could be observed in nature, too. Frigate 
birds are large, commanding seabirds with 
inky feathers and long, hooked beaks. In 
mating season, the males inflate a large red 
neck pouch —their version of the cravat. 
They infested the landscape, building nests 
in shrubs and low trees. Males pointed their 
hearts to the sky, and inflated their scarlet 
balloons. For every one female there are four 
males. Those not picked remained alone for 
a season. I watched the drab, plain females 
circle above, somewhat heartened by their 
ample choices. The suspense was palpable. 


For every one 
female there are 
four males 
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Rare Galapogan Petroglyph 


Notions of seduction were contagious. We 
spent hours watching the Blue-footed Booby 
high-stepping his bright, cerulean webbed 
feet in painstaking demonstration, head bob- 
bing nervously. The female, standing only a 
foot away, offered long curious stares before 
indicating that she knew what he was trying 
to get at. And as if the bird’s humiliation 
wasn’t enough, he inspired a slew of retired 
gentlemen to purchase I LOVE BOOBIES 
t-shirts from kiosks by the airstrip. 

Vacations often enact the elusive search for 
what's missing in everyday life, but I wasn’t 
sure what I was searching for. On the sixth 


day I set out paddling in the single kayak. 
Ramon watched on deck, miffed because 
he had maintained that the double would 
be safer. He was beginning to get on my 
nerves. On the last dive he had insisted on 
holding my hand, claiming the current to be 
too strong. Perhaps he had mistaken me for 
a Club Med girl, which I never was. I relished 
paddling solo, perusing rock outcrops littered 
with sea lions, penguins and blue herons. 
They seemed all the more fascinating, with 
no one to point them out. Far off a couple 
kayaked in the two-seater, divided in purpose 
and steering an indeterminate, wobbly path. 


A close look at the mating ritual 
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It didn’t take long to realize that cruising 
was not unlike captivity where an inordinate 
amount of attention is placed on coupling. 
The Charles Darwin Research Center in 
Puerto Ayora is home to giant tortoises, 
taken in when their populations were court- 
ing extinction. 

Lonesome George is the most famous of 
them. At around 80, Lonesome George is 
the last of his Isla Pinta subspecies, wiped out 
in the nineteenth century when sailors fell in 
love with their meat. In an effort to preserve 
the characteristics of his subspecies, he was 


filled with horny, 
five hundred- 
pound females 


given an enormous bachelor pen filled with 

horny, five hundred-pound females of other 
species. Galdpagos tourists adore George. 
Trinkets, marble figurines, and woodcarv- 
ings with his likeness are not cheap, though 
sold by the fistful. While I’m no expert, his 
stony eyes seemed weary of the hubbub. He 
preferred sitting in the cool mud and chew- 
ing fragrant, dewy leaves to flirting. I didn’t 
blame him. Perhaps the difference between 
loneliness and being alone is the existence of 
an acceptable suitor. 


Ramon kissed 
my cheek 


When I dragged my duffel bag off the boat, 
Ramon kissed my cheek and gave me a long 
stare. He handed me a tiny paper. I didn’t 
have to ask what it was, nor did I feel when 
I lost it. In some hours Ramon would greet 
a whole new group of passengers and the 
cycle of life on the Galdpagos islands would 


go on. 


The author thanks Ecoventura for a 
memorable Galapagos cruise. 
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Jody in Govenador Valadares 


“Valadares is darn good!” The camera crew is interviewing people 
on top of Ibituruna Mountain, which looms over Valadares, a small 
Brazilian city. They’ve shot several takes already. Now it is my 
turn, 

I’m not good when someone shoves a camera in my face. I get 
tongue-tied when a devastatingly attractive female reporter is asking 
me questions, That’s how I’m feeling now while being interviewed. 
And it’s not going well at all, until one of the camera crew, coaching 
from the sidelines whispers, “Valadares e’ bom para caramba.” He 
knows that locals always get a kick out of hearing a foreigner speak 
slang. “Valadares e’ bom para caralho,” I say into the camera, but by 
mistake I use a slightly different word that I think means the same. It 
doesn’t. Luckily, this is not a live interview. If it were, several thou- 
sand Brazilians would have heard me describe Valadares as “F___ing 
good!” Worse, it would be the very first time the F-word had ever 
been used on Brazilian television. 

Mercifully, only the TV crew and some 15 onlookers witness my 
gaffe, and thankfully, I am in Brazil. There are laughs all around. The 
reporter flashes a look of mock horror, but that’s it. In Brazil, no one 
frowns or takes such a mistake seriously. Brazil is a happy country. 
The music is happy, the conversations are happy, and in Govenador 
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Valadares, even the skies flash brilliant nylon smiles of purple, red, 
white, yellow, and blue. 

The interview over, I pull my blue Apco Allegra paraglider above my 
head, launch myself into a fat column of rising air, and take off over 
a dry landscape of rolling hills and dirt-road townships. A two-lane 
highway snakes its way out of Valadares, and winds through several 
small communities downwind of the mountain. Paragliders follow 
this road in flight and, after landing, hitchhike back or wait for the 
hourly bus service. On an epic day a good paraglider can fly more 
than 100 km, and there are quite a few days like this in Valadares. You 
appreciate the appeal once you're circling in a thermal 2.5 km above 
the earth, with a Frenchman, a Finn, a Hungarian, and a Brazilian all 
soaring a spit-ball’s distance away. You can yell out, “What a great 
day,” across the blue. If you understand what they say in response, 
you'll, at least, learn the word for, “What?!” in a variety of languages. 
The only expressions we all share in common are “Woo-hoo!” and 
“Ahhhhh!” 

The magnificent flying attracts people from all over, but many other 
things keep them staying on for just one more day. Most come to 
Rio, where the flying is more scenic, the beaches more famous, and 
there are loads of things to see and do. But the flying conditions 
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Looking down 


aren’t as reliable or intense as Valadares, and the locals are just a shade 
less open to foreigners. Then too, the prevalence of street violence 
and the infamous sex industry that lures thousands of Americans and 
Europeans makes some of the natives a bit wary of strangers. 
Govenador Valadares is different. It’s a good seven hours’ drive 

from the nearest coast, in the state of Mina Gerias, which is to Brazil 
what Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa are to the United States. It may not 
abound in four-star sites, but there’s at least one real cosmopolitan 
city (Belo Horizonte), and the people are as genuine and hospitable as 
you'll find anywhere. In town, everyone is familiar with a paraglider 
or hang-glider, but they still offer warm smiles to every newcomer. 
On the outskirts kids come running up with astonished looks and 
plenty of questions. 

“Where are you from?” they might ask 

“The United States,” I’d say. 

“Did you fly all the way from the U.S.? How long does it take and 
how do you go to the bathroom,” they want to know. 

I suppose when I was a kid in the Midwest, I’d have had a couple of 
questions myself if some guy came flying out of the sky and landed 
in my backyard. 
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For the record, the longest distance flown by a paraglider in a single 
flight is 423km in Zapata, Texas. Hang-gliders have gone even fur- 
ther. That’s a long time to go without a trip to the bathroom. 

How to relieve yourself in the air is still a bit of a mystery to me. 
Some claim it’s best to turn upside down in the harness for this pur- 
pose while others use a primitive drainage system that passes through 
the pants and comes out a boot. Being the master of none of these 
skills (and, trust me, you want to have it down good before experi- 
menting), I always land before the pipes burst. 

“So I suppose you’re planning to hang out here for a while,” I say to 
my buddy Clyde as he pretends to read all the clippings posted around 
the cash register. Clyde was my paragliding instructor at one point, 
but now he’s showing off skills of a different nature. 

“Yeah, I’m just gonna... you know...,” he says, trying for the moment 
to ignore the single girl who is getting her check. In a few moments 
she will be at the register, too and he will ask her some dumb ques- 
tion. “Hey, do you know how to get to such and such place?” or “I’ve 
seen you before, haven’t I?” This will be followed by asking for her 
name and number. It’s a pretty simple three-step formula employed 
by many a foreigner in this town. Asking a girl out in a different lan- 
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guage requires a certain delicacy for those of 
us who lack the eloquence for such situations. 
Goofy or inappropriate words or comments 
will probably be glossed over or forgiven 
given the communication gap. I’m happy for 
my buddy. He, like quite a few pilots, has 
been setting hearts aflutter. After dating three 
girls from the same group of friends, it’s high 
time he grazed in other pastures. 

The next day we are back on the truck 
lumbering up from the town plaza to the 
mountaintop. It’s a noisy, bumpy, hour-long 
journey. Remove your shirt on the way up 
and you'd better apply sunscreen. Several 
kids have stowed away between the gliders 
and the driver stops to kick a few off. The 
kids who make the cut will wander from pilot 
to pilot on top, offering assistance checking 
the lines of a paraglider or assembling a 
hang-glider. Those left behind will strate- 
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gically station themselves in likely landing 
places. At the more popular landing spots it’s 
not unusual to have 15 kids waiting as you 
descend. Before my boots hit the ground 
they will be running alongside, fingers jab- 
bing at their chests, shouting, “Me, me, me!” 
They charge a whopping 30 cents to fold the 
glider, but in a country where the minimum 
wage is less than $100 a month, that ain’t 
chump change. 

Today on the ride up a pilot from Colorado 
is getting furtive smiles and nods from his 
friends as he criticizes the launching tech- 
niques of a newly arrived group of Croatians. 
Sometimes I get the feeling that many of 
my countrymen have seen “Top Gun” too 
many times. The Brazilian pilots smile and 
stay out of the conversation. In Brazil “Tudo 
bom” (“Everything’s good”) and “Tudo bem” 
(“Everything is well”) are two of the most 


Disapproval and pooh- 
poohing just aren’t their style. 

Each of Brazil’s many paragliding locations 
has its own unique challenges, and the wise 
pilot will gladly accept advice from experi- 
enced flyers. In Rio, where most pilots go 


common phrases. 


“Me, me, me!” 


first, the ramp is steep and short. Make a 
poor take-off , and you fall ungracefully into 
a thick forest of trees and underbrush. It may 
not kill you, but it won’t be your best day for 
sure. 


In Valadares, the end of your flight will 
probably be the most challenging. Here 
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most pilots eschew 
the official landing 
zone and favor a 
cross-country flight. 
And in Valadares 
there is no such 
thing as an under- 
ground power line. 
Farmhouses — and 
villages lie scattered 
below like children’s 
toys. Mina Gerais 
is more wired than 
Tom Arnold after a 
double espresso. ‘To 
make matters worse, 
these wires are 
razor-thin--invisible 
until the last sec- 
ond. A pilot, inept 
at spotting power 
lines and_ playing 
“connect the dots,” 
could well find his 
or her goose liter- 
ally “cooked.” 

Most guys up on 
ramp have a story about spotting a wire at the 
last minute and cranking the hell out of the 
glider to avoid it. Then again, most pilots 
have a lot of stories to tell, many of which are 
as believable as Puff the Magic Dragon. To be 
honest, half the fun of flying is telling every- 
one later about the scary moments, or some 
newly discovered technique to maneuver the 
glider in some new way. At Valadares flyers 
dump their gliders and make the circuit, 
greeting others and swapping tales. At the 
two little snack stands on top, you'll find guys 
chewing the fat for hours on end. If bragging 
were ever outlawed at one of these sites, I fig- 
ure 95% of us would never come back. 

“You should have seen it Jonny! I caught 
this big thermal right off the launch and 
went whoosh, whoosh, whoosh, right up over 
the statue of the Virgin. I must have turned 
like five meters away from the hang-gliding 
ramp, right over their heads, and they were 
all looking up at me like, ‘Whoa! Look at 
that sucker!’ I was 300 meters over the top in 
minutes,” says Clyde, with much animation, 
rotating an upward pointed finger that rises 
gradually above his head. There is no sense 
butting in, since I don’t have a better story. 
It is early in the trip, so I won’t take the low 
road with a fairy tale. 

“Wow,” I say. The other pilots nearby 
have that glassy look in their eyes which 
means they are rehearsing their own story, 
or have concluded that the guy is full of it 
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launch at Govenador Valadares 


and are restraining the urge to call him out. 
Two days earlier a fight nearly broke out at 
a street fair when one pilot said another was 
full of hot air. 

As it happens, I come up with my own 
story. I’m setting up for my second flight. 
It’s late in the day, and I’m figuring on a sled 
ride--a straight downward glide with no 
uplift. I pull off my jacket and camera and 
trade in my jeans for surfer shorts. Lots of 
pilots bundle up for high altitude chill, but 
when we touch down in 100° heat it all comes 
off pretty quickly. Imagine the surprise of 
some farmer when a person glides down out 
of the sky, lands in his field, and immediately 
gets undressed. 

Shortly after I launch, a dark cloud above 
provides a little lift. “Beep, Beep, Beep,” my 
altimeter chimes as I climb up the afternoon 
sky. Three meters a second... perfect. For 
paragliding, anything less than a meter a 
second is about as exciting as milking a cow. 
Three to six meters per second is fine, and 
anything above eight is cause for some to 
raise an eyebrow, for others to need a change 
of underwear. This climb is mellow, but it 
is clearly going to take me all the way. So 
far, quite a few of us have willfully flown 
into clouds. Sucked into the whiteness we'd 
just hold direction for awhile and- poof--a 
minute later we’d pop out the other side. 
Conventional wisdom frowns on such behav- 
ior, but in Govenador Valadares it seems to 
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be “Tudo bom.” Or at 
least it was until that 
afternoon, 

“Beep, Beep, BEEP, 
BEEP, BEEP!” This 
can’t be right... is 
my variometer really 
pegged at 10 meters 
, per second? My alti- 
tude is climbing like 
the world’s population. 
Up until now no one 
has gone higher than 
around 2,000 m. But 
the higher you get, 
the further you can fly, 
so everyone climbs as 
high as possible. Still 
2,000 meters is the 
ceiling where even the 
best thermals lose their 
juice. But not this one 
-- this was a whole new 
breed of cloud. At 

~ 4,000 m I just throw my 
glasses into the white 
abyss. In all the frost 
and sleet they’re useless — it’s impossible 


This can’t be 
right... 


to see through them, and I am too shaken to 

unzip a pocket. I have no more control over 
my glider than a NYC commuter has over 
the E line. Yanked like a lawnmower cord and 
spinning like a ghetto DJ, I’m afraid of get- 
ting whacked like Icarus. The black cumulo- 
nimbus clouds have been known to 


suck in and 
hold pilots like 


prisoners 


suck in and hold pilots like prisoners. Hang- 
gliders, paragliders, and even skydivers have 
been trapped and held at high altitudes for 
hours on end. Some are never seen again, 
vanishing into thin air. Others, lucky enough 
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Ibituruna mountain 


to survive hypoxia and hypothermia, are 
sometimes spit out moments before los- 
ing consciousness, and feebly open their 
reserve parachutes in a last, life-saving effort. 
Wearing only a T-shirt I’m not wild about 
floating around up here for hours. And to be 
honest, I haven’t repacked my reserve chute 
for a couple years. 


On most flights I take along a digital camera 
to record cheap little MPEG videos. I have 
quite a collection that I email to impress my 
buddies at home, complete with an NPR- 
quality commentary. 


I curse, pray, and 
finally scream 


The video that no one will see, however, is 
one where I curse, pray, and finally scream 
like a little girl. 

Luckily, my guardian angel must have want- 
eda happy, Tido bom ending, because after 15 
minutes a wide hole opened up to my side. 
I saw something that wasn’t white. Down 
below I could see the river that cuts through 
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the town, and beyond, the 
airport. 

While gliding back towards 
the landing, I’m joined by vul- 
tures who buddy up alongside. 
Two soar just meters to my 
left, while a third, in a show 
of leadership, glides back and 
forth in front. A lot of pilots 
look to these ubiquitous birds 
to find thermals, as they use 
basically the same techniques 
to fly. But if you ever crashed, 
out in the middle of nowhere, 
you can bet that these flying 
companions would view you 
differently. 


I’m joined 
by vultures 


i “E ai Jonathan..tudo bom?” 
- On the landing zone my 
» favorite kid, Wesley, rushes up 
with a big Brazilian thumbs- 
up and a smile, eager to fold 
my wing. At 13 he has never 
flown a paraglider, but can pack it better than 
any pilot around here. 

“Tudo bom,” I reply with my own thumb 
up. My hand still trembles from the recent 
scare. 

Brazilians have a whole range of eloquent 
gestures. If you pull down the skin below 
your eye, it means “Watch out,” or “I’m 
onto you.” Making a fist with the thumb 
sticking out between the index and middle 
fingers means good luck, but the American 
thumbs-up is more common. In the U.S. we 
might wave at the driver of a car who lets you 
in or wave as a greeting, but in Brazil it’s all 
thumbs-up. 

Wesley is checking the lines when a fellow 
in a dirty white shirt and a green baseball 
cap wheels up with an ice cream cart. In the 
intense Valadares heat these popsicle sales- 
men find eager customers. 

“Have you got coconut?” I ask. 

“Sim,” he says, with a thumbs-up. 


Clyde and I go for a run that night. There 
is a six-km loop that winds through an island 
neighborhood in the river’s fattest point. It 
is a perfect way to unwind and release the 
nervous energy left over from my brush with 
death. Bats sweep down. Occasionally they 


come so close the breeze of their wake blows 
across our sweaty faces. As usual, we talk of 
paragliding and women. He’s dating a girl. 
She’s a winner, but a future with her would be 
full of complications. Which country would 
you live in? If you stay, what kind of work 
could you get? The local economy is pretty 
lousy. If you bring her back, how will she 
adapt, and can you even get a visa for her in 
the first place? 

There are a few things Govenador 
Valadares is famous for: flying, semi-pre- 
cious stones, and emigrants to the United 
States. Everyone you meet here has an 
uncle, cousin or a friend in the States. Say to 
a Brazilian you meet in Boston, “I bet you're 
from Valadares,” and watch them get that 
“How did you know?” look. In fact, so many 
Brazilians have gone north that now it’s next 
to impossible to get a visa if you're from this 
town. A Brazilian friend of mine went to the 
U.S. embassy to get a tourist visa. He had an 
impressive proof of financial stability and a 
personal letter of recommendation from the 
CEO of Bradesco, one of Brazil’s top three 
banks. He was turned down anyway, and 
went to Canada instead. 

We cross back over the river as the moon 
stabs out from behind the mountain. Tonight 
there’s a can’t-miss pre-carnival party behind 
the shopping mall. Carnival music is a bit 
like the Macarena--every song has its own 
particular dance. Warm-up parties like this 
give revelers a chance to get their moves 
down before heading to the coast for the 
big one. 

Before the party, we dine at the local chur- 
rasqueira. Folks emerge from faded white 
houses to socialize on the sidewalks of the 
small stone street. The usually heavy bicycle 
traffic in town gives way to beat-up cars 
driven by local hotshots. Waiters come by 
our table in waves with various cuts of steak 
and chicken on skewers so big they look like 
Excalibur. Brazilians like nothing better than 
a good slab of beef, and it doesn’t get any 
tastier than in Minas. Over a generous slice 
of grilled pineapple, we praise the famous 
Brazilian hospitality, which extends a warm 
welcome to everyone. A friend we made on 
an earlier visit used his own money to put 
down the security deposit on our apartment, 
expecting nothing in return. We passed on 
this good karma by taking in a hitchhiker. He 
stayed with us a couple of days then headed 
north to Salvador. 

Weeks later, I’m dancing on a beach with 
my third beer in hand. I have mistakenly 
come to the conclusion that a few cold ones 
might make up for shabby dancing skills. 
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Carnival has started, and both tourists and 
locals have fled the interior in search of a 
little sun, sand, and samba. Before I left 
Valadares most guys in our group had flown 
their longest flights ever, fallen in love, 
and made some great friends. A couple of 
pilots even blew way past the 100 km mark. 
Unfortunately, one hit a wire and suffered 
severe injuries. Rumors on the beach are that 
another pilot may have died when his glider 
collapsed in the countryside. In spite of the 
bad news, everyone feels good about the time 
they’ve spent in the interior. Foreigners who 
have seen sights other than Rio or the other 
typical hot spots are no longer just tourists. 
They’ve come to know Brazil and its people 
as a country, something more than just a col- 
lection of beaches and sights. 

Two girls pass by our group, then turn with 
penetrating stares. 

“Hey, hold on there,” says my buddy, 
“Where are you girls from?” 

“Mina Gerias Govenador Valadares. 
Do you know?” 

I’m happy to cut in. “I’ve only been there 
four times,” I announce. 

“Oh! Did you like?” 

“Oh yeah,” I say with a rehearsed swagger, 
“Valadares is darn good!” 


About the author: 


Jonathan Legg first went to South America 
in 1995 as an English teacher in Bogota, 
Colombia. Since then he has hiked in Peru, 
flown paragliders in Venezuela, and boogied 
on the beaches of Brazil. He is currently put- 
ting the final touches on a European guide- 
book for single men. When not globetrot- 
ting, he hangs his hat in San Francisco. 
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Letters, continued from page 4 


which we have isolated approximately four hun- 
dred other alkaloids. So the pain killer, which 
we named epibatidine, present in sub-milligram 
amounts in the total frog collection we had, is 
still present in Ecuador in some ant, beetle, mite, 
or millipede. 

After the initial collection, further collections 
failed to yield the same substance and we had to 
wait for more than ten years until instrumenta- 
tion became sufficiently sensitive for us to solve 
the structure of the tiny amount we found in the 
initial collection. We published this structure in 
the Journal of the American Chemical Society 
in 1991. Abbott Labs was then investigating 
synthetic anti-Alzheimer’s drugs for their action 
against the same nicotinic receptor as involved in 
the action of epibatidine. Upon seeing our struc- 
ture, Abbott Labs moved their goal posts a bit 
and began studying their drug candidates as anal- 
getics, they found quickly that some of them had 
potent activity as central nervous system analget- 
ics. They patented many of these drug candidates 
and began clinical trials in Germany of the most 
promising candidate, ABT-594. Unfortunately 
this potentially very important drug after success- 
fully completing phase 2 clinical trials never went 
into phase 3. Toxicity, also found in epibatidine, 
was rumored to be the reason. 


Still, the world now knew that severe and 
chronic pain, such as from cancer or strokes, 
may be potentially controllable by drugs that 
act against a specific receptor system in the 
body, the alpha3beta4 nicotinic receptor. Both 
Merck and Abbott are currently involved in 
pursuing these leads. ABT-594 would resemble 
epibatidine only to the trained eye of an organic 
chemist. Computer molecular modeling would 
show a close fit only when some configurations 
of molecular structures were superimposed. 
Even though we did patent the original structure 
found in the frog and as many analogs as we could 
think of, Abbott’s structures and patents did not 
infringe on our patent. The NIH patent would 
have been licensed at a modest fee for any com- 
pany interested and one has licensed it for use as 
a research tool in pharmacology. 

What has all this to do with biopiracy (I hear 
youask!)? Several accounts in the media charge us 
with exactly that or allow others quoted to charge 
us, as in a front-page story several years ago in 
the New York Times. We prepared a rebuttal, but 
Al Gore was then our likely next president and 
a big supporter of the Rio Convention, so NIH 
PR folks decided that our rebuttal was unwise at 
that time and we dropped it. I will admit we did 
include some bones we wished to pick with the 
Rio Convention protocols; ask any field biologist 
what his attitude is to the restrictions laid out by 


the Rio Convention and you will see where we 
are coming from! Many areas of classical biol- 
ogy fieldwork have been all but shut down. Also 
CITES (Convention of International Trade in 
Endangered Species) now lists ALL dendrobatid 
frogs as endangered even though some species are 
plentiful. It is just a lot easier for countries to say 
that ALL those little brightly colored frogs are 
off limits for scientific investigation and not have 
to get into surveys and those irritatingly lengthy 
Latin names. Pet dealers, however, always seem 
to get what they need. 

We were accused (by certain unnamed 
Ecuadoran bureaucrats) of 1) Illegally taking 
the frogs out of Ecuador, which wasn’t true; 2) 
Colluding with Abbott Labs and patenting the 
stuff actually isolated from the frog which no one 
ever did. The patent that our lab obtained and 
the many obtained by Abbott were for synthetic 
materials; 3) Cutting out the Ecuadorians from 
a rightful share of the pie. There never was a 
pie, is no pie at the moment, and may never be 
one. The charge of theft of genetic material is 
untrue also as the source of epibatidine remains 
in Ecuador in some creepy crawler. We wish we 
could follow up on this but are now personae non 
grata there. 


Tom Spande 
Order of the Cuy 
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Assignment Desk 


If you were editor of the South American Explorer, 
what stories would you go after? Write Assignment 
Desk with your idea and if we can find the writer, 


we'll publish it. 


War and Peace 


You did such a fine job on the “War 
of The Pacific,” what about a piece on 
the other South American Wars? The 
Chaco War, for instance. Wasn’t Richard 
Burton, famous for his part in discover- 
ing the Source of the Nile, present for 
part of the war? Also, wasn’t that the war 
in which Paraguay fought Bolivia, Brazil 
and Argentina all at once, losing most of its 
male population? The “War of The Pacific” 
was great, but this could be even better! 


In Vino Veritas 


I forget the issue, but quite a while 
back, Alan Eames, the King of Beer, did 
a splendid job on South American Beers. 
Isn’t it time that South American wines 
get equal treatment? I could attest to some 
superb Chilean years, but I think the article 
should cover Argentine wines and the up- 
and-coming Bolivian wines that have been 
getting a lot of press recently. There must 
also be a reason why Peruvian wine is so 
uniformly wretched. Is it the soil, the cli- 
mate? Anyway, it’s time for an article on 
this intoxicating subject! 


Talk of the Town 


There was talk for a time of profiling 
a different South American city in every 
issue of the SAE, What happened? I know 
you ran a piece on Punta Arenas and much 
later, a piece on Sao Paolo, but there are 
other arguably more interesting cities that 
deserve to be written up. I’ve thought of 
doing a piece on Buenos Aires, but it’s been 
a long time since I’ve been there and prob- 
ably much has changed. In any case, I think 
your readers would find this valuable. 
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Music Man 


A regular column on South American 
music would quickly be the most popu- 
lar feature in the magazine. You’ve done 
articles on South American music and 
Salsa, but there’s no one writing about new 
releases, rhythms, variations, rock groups, 
divas and the whole exciting scene that’s 
taking place down south. Get someone who 
knows about these things and get a column 
going. Pay the person if you have to. You 
could also use it as a way of selling CD’s 
and such, which in the old days, used to be 
available in the SAE catalogue. 


Heavens Above 


How come I’ve never seen an article in 
the SAE about the southern skies. Members 
are traveling back and forth all the time, 
and there may not be one in twenty that 
can point out the Southern Cross, to say 
nothing of all of the other constellations. 
Any astronomer at one of the observatories 
could whip together a piece and illustrate 
it with some star-charts and such. Also, 
didn’t you once sell one of those sky charts 
of the southern hemisphere. Where could 
I get one? 


Get a Life 


We sometimes marvel at the range of 
unexpected stories in every new issue of the 
SAE. You do this well. We would, however, 
be pleased to see biographies of those who 
shaped South American history. To this 
end, we just put together a quick list of 
notables off the top of our heads and would 
be overjoyed if any industrious author 
would resurrect them in a future issue. 

Here’s a list, but we already can say a 
few glaring omissions — i.e., Inca rulers, 
engineers, lawyers, military figures, famous 


women, etc. — would all make fascinating 
reading. 


Jean Jacques Tschudi 

The Pericholi 

Julio César Arana 

Roger Casement 

Walter Ernest Hardenburg 
Gordon Swift MacNeill 
Annie Peck 

Alexander Humboldt 

Flora Tristan 

Henry Meiggs 

Tupac Amaru 

Charles Marie de la Condamine 
Clements Markham 

Henry Bates 

Isabela Godin des Odonais 
Friar Gaspar de Carvajal 
Pedro Alvares Cabral 
Alfred Wallace 

Sir Walter Raleigh 


Bamboozled 


The screams you might hear late in the 
night while camping near a bamboo grove 
are actually produced by growing shoots 
of giant bamboo. Nature’s fastest growing 
grass can grow over a meter a day. The 
Chinese of old tied criminals to the grow- 
ing stalks and let their bodies be slowly 
pulled apart. In Africa, servants poisoned 
terrible masters by tainting their food with 
black threads from outside the stalk. The 
sharp threads caused ulcers over time but 
left no trace of evidence. And that’s about 
all I know about bamboo. 

Never the less, bamboo is_ plentiful 
throughout South America and there must 
be an interesting story to tell, especially if 
properly illustrated. 


Cultural Survival 


I noticed a while back that one of the aims 
of the SAE is to “awaken greater interest and 
appreciation for the welfare of endangered 
peoples...” One way to do this would be to 
tell the story of Cultural Survival (CS), an 
organization which works toward a world in 
which indigenous peoples are able to deter- 
mine their own futures on their own lands. 
I’m sure CS would welcome such a piece and 
it would spread the word about this impor- 
tant organization. While you're at it, you 
might think of doing the same for Survival 
International. 
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CLUB NEWS 
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Quito 


Ever anxious to serve, impress and daz- 
zle our members, we have remodeled the 
clubhouse to bring about a more intimate 
atmosphere. We closed off the downstairs 
lounge from the main reception area to 
create a private, cozy room where mem- 
bers can enjoy themselves away from the 
noise and bustle of the office area. The 
club’s new, magnificent mural, filled with 
plants, native animal together with hang- 
ing masks, a fireplace and music, makes 
this a special place with its beverage cart 
and new pool table. We’ve divided the 
upstairs into a map/report room (with 
space to research volunteer opportunities 
and travel destinations) and a TV room 
with comfy sofas and educational videos 
for members to watch — a more comfort- 
able environment all around. 

On other matters — SAE Quito is seek- 
ing a grant writer to get money for the 
Explorers Education and Research Fund. 
This SAE sponsored project will provide 
transportation and meal costs to univer- 
sity students studying Ecotourism and 
doing fieldwork in Ecuador and Peru. 
Funding sources are sought to help cover 
the costs of field studies and to further 
‘the student’s knowledge of the ecological 
importance of tourism in natural areas. 
If interested in supporting this project 
please contact the Quito clubhouse at 
quitoclub@saexplorers.org. 

Many members will be sad to hear 
that Maruja Reyes will be retiring. She 
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has been with SAE since its formation 
1989 and might be considered one of the 
founders of the Quito clubhouse. Maruja 
has cooked countless meals and kept the 
clubhouse tidy and running smoothly for 
years, with a smile for everyone. Thank 
you, Maruja, for your years of service, 
loyalty, and friendship. 

Wish list. SAE needs computer and pub- 
lic relation interns to work at our club- 
house. Applicants should have some pro- 
ficiency in Spanish, travel experience and 
be willing to work for at least 3 months 
full time in exchange for daily lunches, 
possible lodging and university credits. 
For more details contact Marianne Fry 
at quitoclub@saexplorers.org. 

New blood! After almost two years with 
SAE, Cindy Smith (that’s me) will be leav- 
ing in a few months. I came to Ecuador as 
a biologist, intent on putting in two years 
with the Peace Corps, but Ecuador has a 
way of derailing your plans and opening 
up new visions for the future. So, after 
6 years in Ecuador I’m finally leaving to 
study tropical bat conservation. I’d like 
to come back to Ecuador for fieldwork. 
I have enjoyed working as clubhouse 
manager, a position that has been both 
educational and challenging. It’s been a 
wonderful opportunity to work with such 
a widely respected organization. 

The new SAE Clubhouse manager 
will be Marianne Fry, another ex-Peace 
Corps volunteer, who, like me, was cap- 
tivated by Ecuador, and stayed on to start 
her own business — Feel Good Exports. 
Marianne is a dynamic person with good 
business sense, fluent in Spanish and a 
lot of fun. She will, no doubt, take SAE 
Quito Clubhouse in new directions! 

Thank you for allowing me to be a part 
of South American Explorers. 


Cindy Smith 

Manager 

South American Explorers 
Quito Clubhouse 


Cusco 


With the festival season upon us here 
in Cusco the club is all geared up to 
enjoy the revelry. The celebration sea- 
son started off with the Cusco Club’s 
own party to celebrate our recent 
expansion. We were getting tired of 
being known as the “small club” and, in 
truth, we were a bit jealous of the bigger 
clubhouses in Lima and Quito. 

With increased space, we can now 
offer better services to our members 
and properly reward them for bringing 
down loads of peanut butter and choco- 
late chips for our cookies. In the near 
future, Cusco will be kicking off its first 
ever club presentation. Check our web- 
site for dates and times. Also, be sure 
to let us know of any presentations you 
would like to see or present yourself. 

With all of the new space, we can 
now make available all sorts of new 
information. Even better, our sun patio 
(or rain patio depending on the season) 
offers some of the best views of Cusco 
in town. 

The Inca Porters project, aka, 
Porteadores Inka Nan, is renting some 
of the club’s new space and we look for- 
ward to working more closely with them 
in the future. 

Though it may look like all we do in 
Cusco is party and wait for the next 
festival — it’s not true. Take September, 
for example: we have plans to clean up, 
both, the Inca Trail and the Urubamba 
River. If you happen to be in Cusco 
around that time, bring your gloves and 
a grubby pair of pants and join us. We 
need your help. We also need supplies 
like gloves, trash bags, cleaning equip- 
ment and money. We hope to build on 
last years successful River cleanup. This 
year, we’ve every hope of mobilizing 
1,000 volunteers for the third annual 
River cleanup. Do your part to restore 
the Sacred River of the Incas to its natu- 
ral purity. 
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In other developments, we are recov- 
ering from last month’s Rio Summit — a 
gathering of Latin American Presidents, 
which disrupted our urban tranquil- 
ity. The Summit actually closed Machu 
Picchu for a day, and put schedules out 
of whack. However, this minor incon- 
venience was quickly forgotten once the 
International Festival of Cusco started 
up and staff and members enjoyed two 
days of music and dancing. 

What else? Members are invited to 
root for the Cusco home team, which 
has yet to lose a game. Also, we are 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of several 
interns and volunteers to help coordi- 
nate the Trail and River cleanups and 
help around the club. 

Finally, keep the peanut butter, choco- 
late chips (for our legendary cookies), 
tea and magazines coming. We hope 
you'll all stop by to see your bigger and 
better club. 


—Ross and the Cusco Club 


L ° 

Well, well, well...what can I say....? 
Firstly, I should introduce myself: I’m 
Leda, the new manager here in Lima. 
What brought me to Lima, you might 
ask? Well, I had been living in New 
York for the past five years and decided 
to take a break from the craziness of the 
Big Apple and headed down to Peru to 
“take it easy” for a while, so to speak. 
After all, I have family here and I speak 
the language so why not? This was back 
in December and by February I bought 
an apartment in gorgeous Barranco and 
by April I accepted the offer to work 
at the South American Explorers! So, 
looks like I am set up to stay in Lima for 
a while. I have to give my new neighbor- 
hood a plug so for those of you visiting 
Lima don’t miss Barranco!! There are 
all sorts of things to do and see there! 
It really is the most fascinating part of 
Lima. You have culture galore there! 
Free Jazz on Monday nights at La 
Noche, three fantastic art galleries on 
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Saenz Pejfia, the best quality arts and 
crafts stores, hidden gems like the Plaza 
San Fransicio, great sea views, a couple 
of small museums, fabulous architecture, 
and some of the best ceviche in town! 
So, don’t rush to see the rest of Peru 
before spending a day in Barranco and if 
you drop by the Club ask me for a map 
and I will point all the places out. We are 
working on a Barranco guide so that may 
even be done by the time you get here! 
Well, onto more serious matters. Simon, 


come back?...I want to thank Simon for 
his time and effort with me and cram- 
ming in all we could to make sure the 
transition went smoothly. As for our 
longest standing member of staff here in 
Lima: Feli, she is a God Send, not only 
is an amazing cook but really should get 
the most credit for all the work she has 
put into the Club for so many years! And 
Margaree, thank you, thank you!! You 
are doing a great job with the Volunteer 
database, the Inca Trail Cleanup (which 
has been pushed back to September), and 
so much more!!! Christian is as enthusi- 
astic and charming as ever and has 
completed the extensive “Archaeological 
Sites of Peru” Information Packet!! We 
are looking over it as I write this so it will 
be ready for you to peruse very soon. We 
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> Pampas 
> Salt Lake 


> Lake Titicaca 
>>and much more... 


have had a few volunteers move on and 
I want to thank them for all their work: 
Maharrey, Rebecca and Ditte! 

Now onto really really serious mat- 
ters.... You may have heard that there 
are tanks in central Lima, the country is 
in a State of Emergency, and that there 
was a mass kidnapping by Shining Path 
in remote Ayacucho? Well, they are all 
true, I’m afraid. The hostages were all 
released alive and well within 72 hours 
of their kidnapping. President Toledo 
declared the State of Emergency for 
thirty days on May 27th but things are 
generally safe and peaceful, there are 
currently plenty of tourists in Peru. 
Internal Flights, national bus and train 
services are running as normal and here 
in Miraflores where we are located we 
have had absolutely no disruptions or 
protests. Toledo is currently negotiating 
with various Union leaders to resolve 
their issues. All I can say to you is that 
you should keep abreast of news in Peru 
and while traveling here you should avoid 
areas where large crowds are gathering to 
protest. But, as Cesar Dominguez rightly 
pointed out on our Bulletin Board: Peru 
IS greater than it’s problems! We really 
look forward to your visit!!! 


Leda Duif 


KON-TIKI 


TOURS and TRAVEL 


America Tours 


Travel and Ecotourism Consultants 


www.america-ecotours.com 


AMERICA TOURS SRL. 

Av. 16 de Julio (El Prado) 
1490 Edificlo Avenida PB No 9 
La Paz-Bolivia 

Tel.: (591) 2 2374204 

Fax: (591) 2 2310023 

E-mail: jmiranda@ceibo.entelnet.bo 
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Ecuador 
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ON COTOPAXI AND CAYAMBE., FINISHING 
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TO PRACTICE THE SKILLS 
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Amazon Jungle 


Avong THe River SuIRIPUN, WE OFFER 
THe Very Best in Juncic Apventures 
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4X4, TRANSPORT % 
Day Tours 
LUywing 6 Teekéing 


AvPinc Mountain Cuimeing 
Uorsc-Riving 6 Mountain ms 


SEA RI 


Calama 380 & Juan Leon Mera 
Quito, Ecuador 
U.S. Tel: 800-434-8182 
Ecuador Tel: (593-2)255-2505 / 222-0426 
Fax: (593-2)222-3381 
Email: admin@safari.com.ec 
bhi nite: / /www.safari.com.ec 


Ecuador 


LA LENGUX 


ooh SPANISH S49, 


+ Intensive classes 
¢ Flexible schedules 
* Help with student visas 
* Practice outsidelof the classroom, 
in. a market, museum or small village 
¢ Voluntary work 
©@We have also a schoo! in Puerto L6pez 


SAE members receive 10% discount 


Colon 1001 Building "Ave Maria" 8"Floor 
between Juan Leon Mera and Reina Victoria 
Phone: 593 2 2543 521 Fax: 593 2 2501 271 
E-mail: lalengua@hoy.net 


Calama 127 y Av. 6 de Diciembre 
Tel: 2230-798 Fax: 2223-383 
E-mail: info@lacasasol.com 


QUITO-ECUADOR 


www.lacasasol.com www.la-lengua.com 


Dra, Ligia Perez 
Dinectara 


Thinking about learning Spanish 
and/or traveling in Ecuador? 


Come to study Spanish with us 
and get the highest academic 
standards and professional 

teaching staff. 


Discover the beauty of Ecuador 
and the enchanted Galapagos 
Islands while you are traveling 
with our travel agency. 
Our reputation is your guarantee! 


Special discounts for SAE members. 


AMAZONAS EDUCATION & TRAVEL 
(formerly Amazonas Spanish School) 


718 Jorge Washington and Amazonas Ave., seer BPs gehen Sgn Ee Block, 
2nd. and 3rd. floor. Phone & fax: (593 2502 
Mobil: (593-9) 9 702 827 P.O. Box: 17-21- 243 ‘SOLFO ECUADOR 
www.eduamazonas.com E-mail: amazonas@pi.pro.ec 


South American Explorer 


SPOTLIGHT 
ON 
VOLUNTEERING 


In the months before I left the United 
States, I searched in vain for information 
about volunteer work in South America. 
What I found was disheartening. Either I 
had to shell out a few thousand dollars for a 
pre-packaged volunteer trip or it was totally 
up to me to find work. Or so it seemed. 


j Sweeping the bird cage 


But then in Lima I came across a small 
advert that read, “Want to VOLUNTEER, 
STUDY, TRAVEL or EXPLORE?” At the 
word “volunteer” I was out the door, hail- 
ing a taxi to South American Explorers. 
There I found a database on volunteering 
with over 200 organizations seeking vol- 


Monkey kiss 


unteers. Today, I can proudly say: I joined 
South American Explorers, not for the Trip 
Reports (gasp!), not for the library (no!), 
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and not even for the free coffee! I joined 
because of all the volunteer opportunities 
and information (the kind you don’t have 
to pay thousands of dollars for) for travelers 
and ex-pats just like me. 

Not long after I signed up, I decided to 
volunteer for SAE and I was put in charge 
of the Volunteer Resources (coincidence? I 
think not). My job was to update and add to 
the many volunteer positions that had been 
collected at the clubs over the years. It was 
great for a while, but after months of check- 
ing into each and every volunteer opportu- 
nity, I'd had enough. Hardly a day passed 
when I didn’t read about some job that 
made me want to hop the 
next bus to the mountains 
or jungle. Finally, when I 
couldn’t take it anymore 
(right around the time my 
visa ran out), I decided to 
get out there and do what I 
had been reading about. 

I narrowed my choices 
down to: farming in the 
cloud forests of Ecuador, 
taking care of monkeys in 
Bolivia, teaching English in 
the Andes, caring for chil- 
dren in the pueblos jovenes 
of Lima, helping research- 
ers in the Galapagos or 
doing conservation work in 
Guatemala. Ah. Decisions, decisions. How 
to choose just one? In the end, we (yes, I 
actually talked my “why-would-anyone- 
work-for-free” boyfriend into volunteering) 
picked Inti Wara Yassi, an animal refuge run 
by volunteers in the Bolivian jungle. 

Inti Wara Yassi is unusual. It is perhaps the 
only animal refuge around 
where a volunteer, with- 
out special training, can 
get up close and personal 
with monkeys, pumas and 
macaws. Yes, that’s right, 
you, a volunteer, can be in 
charge of your own mon- 
key or a macaw or a puma. 
There were 200+ animals 
in the refuge. All had been 
illegally captured and sold 
to private homes, hotels 
and circuses. All were sub- 
sequently confiscated or 
donated to the refuge. 

What does it take to vol- 
unteer at Inti Wara Yassi? 
A love of animals definitely helps. Also 
a high tolerance for dirt, mosquitoes and 


dung. Volunteers are required to commit 
to a minimum of 15-days, as working with 
animals requires a bit of consistency. For 
a two-week stint the volunteer pays US 
$70 (which works out to $4.60 per day). 
This covers lodging at one of two Casas de 
Voluntarios owned by the Refuge and access 
to a communal kitchen. If volunteers want 
to stay longer than two weeks, the price 
goes down to $2.50 per day. Volunteers 
supply their own food, but this is not diffi- 
cult. Food is inexpensive and there are more 
restaurants than tourists in Villa Tunari. 
Volunteers choose their animal -- Spider, 
Capuchin, Titi, Tamarin or Squirrel mon- 
key, Macaw, Toucan, hawk or parrot, puma, 
ocelot, etc. There are also tejones (cousins of 
the raccoon) and an assortment of turtles. 
The day at Inti Wara Yassi starts at 7:30 
am and ends around 6:30 pm. The work 
is exhausting, frustrating, exasperating and 


Handling macaws 


dirtier than you’d ever imagine. On the 
other hand, it is fulfilling, inspiring and 
toughening. The first few days left me 
sore, blistered, tired and very, very grimy. 
Work at the refuge varies depending on the 
animal one takes care of. On top of animal 
care, there are jobs that are shared between 
all volunteers. Cages need to be built and 
repaired, trails maintained and marked, 
and much more. Daily chores such as 
cleaning the monkey bedding and the Casa 
de Voluntarios, etc., are divided amongst 
volunteers and can take anywhere from 20 
minutes to two hours. 

I had the fantastic good fortune to work 
with the birds and the monkeys. The 
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monkeys--my favorites by far--were like 
rambunctious children. The capuchins 
were livelier and given to thievery, the 
spider monkeys calmer and serious, and the 
squirrel monkeys the most independent. I 
quickly learned that monkeys are inquisitive 
and have very interesting ways of getting to 
know you. On his first day, David (the “why- 
would-anyone-work-for-free” guy) got a full 
facial licking from Max (a capuchin mon- 
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Cutting up monkey food 


key) that included Max sticking his tongue 
all the way up David’s nose. Of course I 
found this highly hilarious, in a National 
Geographic bloopers sort of way. Anyway, it 
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was a tongue up the nose or a bite so David 
let Max get away with this display of domi- 
nance. Other ways that the monkeys let us 
know that they were in charge included 
stealing glasses, cameras, keys and food — all 
lost forever, once taken. 

Monto was my favorite monkey. He liked 
to curl up into a ball in my shirt and poke 
his head out periodically to see if anything 
was going on. We got to know each other 
quite well while I worked 
with another volunteer to 
clean the trail. Monto rode 
on our shoulders, grab- 
bing spiders off of leaves 
and crunching them in 
my ear. He even climbed 
off of us to piddle and 
poo! This may not sound 
like anything special, but 
encounters with feces could 
get nasty in the refuge, and 
let’s just say that not all the 
animals showed such cour- 
tesy to the volunteers. 

While the monkeys are 
cute little things, working 
with them is not for every- 
one. They are cunning 
thieves, and took particular 
pleasure in flustering the birds. They snatch 
up any food left about, causing the birds to 
scream with indignation. Whenever a mon- 
key approached their cages 
the birds would carry on as 
though they were plucked 
alive. 

I learned at the refuge 
that what you accomplish as 
a volunteer depends on you. 
Self-motivation is essential. 
Sometimes you have to cre- 
ate your own work. There 
is no one hanging over your 
shoulder telling you what 
to do. You see a problem 
and fix it. Everyone is in 
the same boat learning the 
ropes and playing it by ear. 
If I fell down on the job 
the work didn’t get done 
and this meant more work 
tomorrow. 

I came to realize that vol- 
unteer work is not always 
what you expect. It can be 
awkward at first, because 
you're new to the job and 
may not feel particularly 
welcome. I had to keep 
reminding myself that out- 
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Baby Capuchin monkey 


fits like Inti Wara Yassi see volunteers come 
and go every day. I had no cause to be dis- 
couraged because no one was patting me on 
the back for all the work I was doing. The 
other volunteers were just as tired as me. 
And finally, I wasn’t going to remember the 
trials of learning the job. Looking back on 
this experience, I would remember the joy 
of walking through the jungle with monkeys 
hanging off my arms. 

Was the time I spent at Inti Wara Yassi 
worth the Wellington boot blisters, the 
mosquito bites, and the fatigue? Of course! 
Was it perfect? Of course not. 

I came back to Lima with a new apprecia- 
tion for volunteer work and all it involves. 
As I settle back to my work on the Volunteer 
Database, I’m still thinking about monkeys, 
macaws and Bolivia. Then, these thoughts 
vanish as I come across a new volunteer 
opportunity: a non-profit is looking for 
volunteers to teach English to fishermen in 
the Galapagos. 


Hmm. In three weeks my visa is up! 


South American Explorer 


Classifieds 


Peru 
HOTELS & LODGING 


EXPLORER’S HOUSE: Friendly and safe place 
with family atmosphere. Free breakfast, Kitchen 
facilities, hot water 24 hours, English spoken, TV, 
cable and movies, Spanish lessons. Address: Av. 
Alfredo Leon 158, Miraflores. Tel: (00 511) 241-5002 


E-mail: explorers house@yahoo.es. Only $5 
per night 


YOUTH HOSTAL MALKA AND HUARAZ, This is a 
lovely place for travelers and hikers. Nice and quiet 
location. Private Rooms and Dorms. We have trans- 
fer to/from the airport, give us your flight details. 

In Lima: Los Lirios 165, San Isidro- Lima Tel: 442- 
0162 $5pp. In Huaraz: Jr. Soriano Infante 988, La 
Soledad Baja- Huaraz $4pp. E-mail: hostelmalka 


(@terra.com.pe www.youthhostelperu.com 


PENSION JOSE LUIS. Miraflores/Lima. Very friend- 
ly English speaking owners. Cozy rooms in a private 
home, located minutes away from central Miraflores. 
Cooking facilities, rooms with private bath, hot 
water 24 hours, cable TV. Phone and fax available, 
safe box, luggage storage, book exchange, free 
internet, helpful information to our guests. SAE 
member price is $9/person (private room, including 
breakfast). SAE member price is $7/person (share 
room, including breakfast) Capacity 27 rooms, 

100 persons (airport service US$10 from one to 
three persons) Francisco de Paula Ugarriza 727, 
San Antonio Miraflores. Tel: (511) 444.1015, Fax: 
(511)446.7177 Email: hsjluis@terra.com.pe 
Webpage: www.hoteljoseluis.com 


APARTEMENTOS MODERNOS: Situated smack 
between the beaches and the mountains, spectacu- 
lar views and comfortable furniture. 20% SAE mem- 
ber discount. Jack and Jill Tele. 123-4567 
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MACHU PICCHU GUESTHOUSE- Lima. Clean 
rooms in a nice house. English spoken. Free break- 
fast, kitchen facilities, cable tv and hot water. $4 per 
person. Address: Avenida Juan Pablo Fernandini 
1015, Brena. Phone (0051 1)424.3479. 


HOSTEL DE LAS ARTES, Central Lima. 
Dutch owned, from $5,00, near SAE, air- 
port pick-ups. Jr Chota 1460, Lima. Tel: 
511.433.0031 artes @terra.com.pe, http:// 
arteswelcome.tripod.com 


FRIENDS HOUSE, Lima. SAE discount price 
$5/person. A charming place to accommodate 

you. Family atmosphere, near the ocean in central 
Miraflores, Breakfast, hot shower, communal TV. Jr 
Manco Capac, 368, Miraflores (between the 9" and 
10 blocks of Ave. Larco). Email friendshouse 


peru@yahoo.com.mx Tel: 511.446.6248 


APARTMENTS for Rent. Cusco. Irish owned, old 
colonial house, fully furnished, Cable TV, heating, 
kitchen, garden, 5 minute walk from main square, 
nightly or monthly rates, inquire at Paddy Flaherty's 
Irish Pub. Calle Triunfo 124 ask for Gary. 


EXPLORERS INN, Tambopata Nature Reserve, 
Puerto Maldonado, Peru. Over 595 species of 
birds, 1200+ butterflies, 149 dragonflies. For 
Information and reservations, contact Peruvian 
Safaris, Alcanfores 459, Miraflores, Lima. Tel: 
(511)447.8888 Fax (511) 241.8427 http:// 
peruviansafaris.com/ 

E-mail: safaris@amauta.rcp.net.pe 


INTERNSHIP/VOLUNTEER 


Anybody looking for an internship? The SAE, 
Lima, now runs a successful internship program. 
Why not earn academic credits with us here in 
Peru? Combine the excitement of traveling with the 
wonder of learning. Contact us for further details at 


limaclub@saexplorers.org 


RESTAURANTS, BARS, ETC. 


CAFE Z Fresh coffee, hot chocolate, and tea. 
Homemade, delicious cakes and pies. Great atmo- 
sphere. Esq Jose Galvez, Miraflores. Tel: 446 5922. 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


FERTUR PERU, Lima. Tour and travel agent. 
Tourist information, package tours, international and 
domestic flights, excursions, reconfirmations. Great 
prices and student discounts, English spoken. Close 
to Plaza Mayor office. Tel 511.427.1958, Email: 


fer tur@terra.com.pe 


PANTIACOLLA TOURS, Manu National 
Reserve. Visit one of the worlds most fascinat- 


ing natural reserves. Five, seven, and nine day 
tours leaving from Cusco almost daily. Quality 
guides, English spoken, friendly service. Email 
www.pantiacolla.com Phone (51.84)238.323 


RAINFOREST EXPEDITIONS, Manu Reserve. 
Catering to research, educational, and travel 
groups. Cusco office: Calle Turfino 350 

Tel: 084.23.2772 

Lima office: Arambaru 166 4B Tel: 221.4182 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


HUANCAYO, Peru — Katia Cerna Rivera, friendly, 
experienced, college educated teacher and guide. 
Homestays with mom. Huancavelica 612, email: 


katiacerna@hotmail.com, tel: (51-06) 422- 
5332. (ITC-74) 


Ecuador 
HOTELS & LODGING 


HOSTAL LA CASA SOL - Our house is your 
house, Enjoy our hospitality and warm family 
environment. Central location in new town, quiet 
rooms: singles, doubles, suites. Discounts for 
SAE members. Calama 127 and 6 de Diciembre. 


Tel: (593-2) 223-0798. info@lacasasol.com: 


www.lacasasol.com. 


OTAVALO, Las Palmeras Inn's garden cot- 
tages are a 20 minute downhill walk to Otavalo’s 
markets, Each cottage has a private bath- 

room, livingrom with fireplace and patio with 
startling mountain views. Single/double occu- 
pancy with breakfast, $30 ($30/$40, 2003). 
www.ecuadorexplorer.com/laspalmeras. 


Reservations, palmeras@cusin.com.ec, 
tel: (593) 692-2607 (ITC-72) 


CASA MOJANDA—Mountainside Inn and 

Farm, nestled in the countryside 10 minutes 
from Otavalo. Adobe cottages, beautiful views, 
organic gardens, Gourmet home-cooked meals, 
horseback riding, crater lakes, waterfalls, 

library, Andean music, hot tub. Family owned. 
Member: EcuadorVerde;Ecotourism Cooperative. 
10% SAE Discount. Member Tel: (593) 9- 
973-1737. mojanda@uio.telconet.net. 
Www.casamojanda.com. 


LANGUAGE 


PRIVATE SPANISH LESSONS. Recommended 
professional Spanish teacher with ten years of 
teaching experience. She speaks English and 
German. Reasonable prices. You can live with her 
in her house. Contact: Lic. Mariana Gonzalez P. Tel: 


(593-2) 234-9355 spanishteachermariana@ya 
hoo.com or _aventour@pi.pro.ec 
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QUITO ANTIGUO SPANISH SCHOOL In the heart 
of the Old Town. Competitive rates. Professional 
staff, Experienced hosting families. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Venezuela 1129 Y Olmedo. Tel.: 
(593-2) 228-6930. www.geocities.com/ 
quitoantiguo_spanishschool. 
quitoantiguo@yahoo.es 


COLONIAL SPANISH SCHOOL: More than a 
language, a culture! 161 Ulloa and Carrion. Tel.: 
593-22-225-596, Fax: 593-22-221-025. P.O. Box: 
17-01-3739, Quito, Ecuador. E-Mail: info@coloni 


alspanishschool.com. http://www.colonial 
spanishschool.com. Contact: Diego Pesantez 


RUMINAHUI SPANISH SCHOOL: One-to-One 
lessons with professionals for $5/hour in friendly 
atmosphere, Outings, Family Stay, Volunteer Work. 
www.rumieducacion.com. 10% discount for 
SAE members. 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


www.ecuadorexplorer.com - the finest and 
best preparation for an Ecuador trip. (ITC-72) 


AL SAFARI TOURS. Jeeps for adventures. Custom- 

made expeditions or join one of our groups for 

hiking, camping, etc. Ecuador's biggest and best 

climbing company. Full logistical support for your 

own expeditions. Tel: 1-800-434-8182 or (593- 

2) 255-2505/ 222-0426 Fax: (593-2) 222-3381. 
dmin@safari.com.ec_www.safari.com.ec 


RESTAURANTS 


MONGO’S MONGOLIAN BARBEQUE. All you 
can eat hot buffet 50% off for SAE Members. $0.99 
Cocktails. Calama E5-10 & Juan Leon Mera, Quito. 
Reservations Telf.; 255-6159. 


dN 
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EL CAFECITO - Quito & Cuenca - Warm and 
inviting cafe/hostal. Serving breakfast, light meals, 
full bar and a selection of homemade desserts. 
Quito Tel: (02)223-4862 Cuenca Tel: (07)832-337 
www.cafecito.net 


ADAM'S RIB — “The Best BBQ South of the 
Equator’ is our credo and the New Key Guide to 
Ecuador agrees. We're a funky rib joint with unex- 
pectedly lovely décor and “BBQ sauce so good they 
Sell it to go,” according to Let's Go. So drop on by 
Calama 329 between Reina Victoria and Juan Leon 
Mera, and don't be alarmed if a spontaneous party 
breaks out. Tel 256 3196. 10% SAE discount. 


REINA VICTORIA PUB — Invites you for a beer, a 
game of darts or a lively conversation! Microbrews, 
pub grub and more. Remember to ask for your 
12% SAE member discount. Reina Victoria and 
Roca, Quito. Tele: 222-6369. 


ETCETERA 


The Center for the Working Girl (CENIT) needs vol- 
unteers and sponsor parents for working and street 
children in Quito, Ecuador. Please visit CENIT at 


www.cenitecuador.org 


BASSETS VETERINARY CLINIC — Full-Service, 
Reliable Care for you beloved pets: House calls, 
Grooming, Pet Shop, 24HR Emergency Service, 
Travel Documents; Ponteverde 628 and Vizcaya (La 
Floresta), Quito; Telefax: 011-593-22-225-230. Cell: 
011-593-99-739-210. 
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Other Countries 
TOURS 


Spectacular Roraima trek, Gran Sabana, 

and Angel Falls excursion 2003! Also ser- 

vices for independent travelers to Peru, Bolivia, 
Ecuador and Venezuela! Much more! Visit 
www.rutahsa.com Dr. Ric Finch, Rutahsa 
Adventures, 299 Allen Hollow Rd., Cookeville, TN 
38501 (IT-99) 


Motionsickness 


If you don't 
have it yet, 
you should. 


Motionsickness Magazine is the only magazine 
that covers the other side of travel: the dicty, 
uncomfortable, economic, political, artistic and 
even caminal side. 


www.motionsickmag.com 
Motionsickness Magazine 


THE OTHER SIDE OF TRAVEL 


‘K Survival 


WWW.CS.0rg 


South American Explorer 


Tips and Notes 


ON TRACK IN PERU 


Train to Machu Picchu: Here’s the scoop. Unless you are a Peruvian with proper 
documentation, you have to either take the Backpacker train ($US58.00 roundtrip from 
Cusco) or the First Class train ($US81.00 from Cusco). In recent years they have made 
it impossible for non-Peruvians to take the “local train.” If you are on a budget, the 
best way to get to Machu Picchu cheaply is to take a bus to Ollantaytambo (2 hours, 
costs 5 Soles) and then take the night train from Ollayantambo to Machu Picchu (Aguas 
Calientes), which leaves at 8 pm and costs $US12.00. This can be done on the return 
trip as well, except the train leaves Machu Picchu (Aguas Calientes) at 4 am and arrives 
in Ollayantambo at 6 am. You can then take the bus back to Cusco for 5 Soles. 

Cusco to Puno train: This train goes via Juliaca and only operates on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. The cheapest service is Tourist Class $US15.00 one-way. For 
more info visit the Peru Rail website at www.perurail.com 

Arequipa/Puno/Arequipa train: Regular service of this train has been suspended 
indefinitely. It is still possible to arrange private charters for this spectacular train ride 
if you can line up a group of 40 or more passengers. 

Lima/Huancayo train: It’s true that this magnificent train is once again in service 
although it only runs once a month. Here’s the schedule for the rest of the year: 


Jaly is des ansidewwes erage Saturday 26 ‘Tuesday 29 
TN css. inn Siommuisias ah shah aan Friday 23. Monday 01 
September” .:siaswwacsis acawuracwe Friday 26 Sunday 28 
DREES Natneehiner teseasans Friday 31 Sunday 02 


*May and September no service to Cerro de Pasco 

e-mail: ferr ilcentral@feca.com.pe 

Bookings: reserves@fcca.com.pe ® www.ferroviasperu.com.pe 
For complete packages: milagros@viraconcha.com.pe 


- LEARN SPANISH FAST !! 
ECUADOR - PERU - | BOLIVIA 


* GROUP OR PRIVATE CLASSES * FREE DANCE CLASSES 
* ALL AGES AND ALL LEVELS | * WALKING CITY TOUR 
* HOMESTAY OPTION * VOLUNTEER WORK Your open door 


| “AFTERNOON ACTIVITIESINCLUDED * COLLEGE CREDITS AVAILABLE to learning Spanish ! 


CUSCO - PERU 
Av. Sol 580 


QUITO - ECUADOR 


| Calle José Queri 2 y Granados | 
| Telf.: (593 2) 2452 84 Telf.: (51-84) 243 364 
Fax.:(593 2) 2455822 Fax.: (51-84) 225 235 


www.latinoschools.com info@latinoschoools.com 


| BHPSSSSSSTS SSS FESS FTE TEES FEES 


SUCRE - BOLIVIA 


Dalence 109 y Nicolas Ortiz 
Telefax.: (591 4) 64 60537 
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SAE 
INFORMATION 
PACKETS: 


You can now order more SAE Info 
Packets, than ever: Here is a partial 
list of packets most of which can be 
e-mailed anywhere: 


Peru 

Chile 

Chile Patagonia 

Colombia 

Brazil (still in progress) 
Ecuador 

Falkland Islands 

Galapagos 

Aconcagua 
Manu/Tambopata-Candamo 
Huaraz and the Cordillera Blanca 
Bolivia 

Peru/Bolivia Wildlife 

Bolivia Climbing Update 

Cusco and Machu Picchu 
South/Central America Driving 
South/Central America Bicycling 


The above are all Information Packets 
and represent just a fraction of the infor- 
mation the SAE has available. Members 
are encouraged to contact the club for 
info on bungee jumping, orchid collect- 
ing, choosing a camp stove, insurance 
providers, information about diseases, 
advice for women travelers, Fact Sheets 
on provinces, paragliding, beaches, lan- 
guage schools, family stays, archaeology, 
late-night arrivals, cheap tickets, and 
more. 
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CORNER Teste scmiete ciated Caner 


Want to climb the Andes, but not sure which country to go to? This is a high qual- 


ity book with excellent maps. It gives an overview 

The Andes of several climbs one might consider in all of the 

Taihee ior Ghabors Andean countries, along with all the general neces- 

“For all you climbers John Biggar sary information you'll need to know about climbing 

out there” : there. Climbing conditions and hazards, how to plan 

We th P your trip, the considerations of high-altitude climb- 

€ carry ese items ing and even ski-mountaineering are all included. 

and many more! And the glossary of mountaineer’s vocabulary in 

Please see the order English, Spanish, German, French and Italian will 
form on the last page, 


really impress you and your friends! (244 pages) 
: ‘ : Members $35.95 (Non-members $36.95) 
if you’re interested. 


Aconcagua: A Climbing Guide 


(Item #142) 
By RJ. Secor 


If you’ve ever dared to dream of climbing Aconcagua 
or marveled at those who have, this book will give you 
a very good overview of how it’s done. It explains 
how to prepare for this adventure, describes the sea- 
sons and weather and how to best utilize a mule. It 
then details the various approaches which can be taken 
from Horcones Valley, the South Face or the Vacas 
and Relinchos Valley. Also provides a list of outfitters 
and helpful Spanish words. Keep the dream alive! 
Member $15.95 (Non-members $16.95) 


a climbing guide 


Wild Winds: Adventures in 


the Highest Andes (#202) 
By Ed Darack 


Hiking and 
Backpacking in the Venezuelan 


Andes (#207) 

By Forest Leighty 

This appealing book, written by a well-travelled 
hiker, focuses on the state of Merida in Venezuela. 
Mr. Leighty presents some useful background infor- 
mation about the history of Venezuela, transporta- 
tion, accommodations, clothing needed, availability 
of food for the hiker and fair description of local 
dishes. He covers hikes in and around Caracas and 
the Avila National Park, including camping informa- 
tion. The second half of the book is dedicated to 
hikes in and around the Merida area. If you’re going 
to Venezuela, you’re going to want it. (151 pages) 
Peat Laity Members $4.00 (Non-members $5.00 


This book documents climbing adven- 
tures on five of South America’s highest 
mountains: Aconcagua, Ojos del Salado, 
Cerro Pissis, Llullaillaco and Sajam. 
The author brings these adventures alive 
through words, photographs and maps. 
In addition to imparting the essence of 
the highest Andes, he provides invaluable 
information for those wishing to explore 
these great peaks. Superbly, masterfully 
drawn stories! (345 pages) 

Members $18.99 (Non-members $19.99) 
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Traveller's Guide Books 


104 
125 


Bolivia - Lonely Planet 

Bolivia Handbook - Footprints 

Machu Picchu Guidebook 

Chile Handbook - Footprint 

Ecuador and the Galapagos Islands 
Cusco & the Inca Trail Handbook - Footprint 
Chile Insight Guide 

Nicaragua Handbook - Footprints 
Galapagos Islands 

Peru Handbook - Footprint 

Argentina Insight Guides 

Peru Insight Guides 

The Amazon - The Bradt Travel Guide 
Brazil Insight Guides 

Chile & Easter Island - Lonely Planet 
Argentina - Uruguay - Paraguay - Lonely Planet 
Peru - Lonely Planet 

Brazil Handbook - Footprint 

Chile Experience - Travel Guide 
Exploring Cusco - 5th Edition 
Colombia Handbook - Footprint 
Guatemala Guide 

Mexico Handbook-Footprint 

Brazil Guidebook - Lonely Planet 
Ecuador & Galapagos Handbook - Footprint 
South America on a Shoestring 

Costa Rica Guide: The Open Road 
Costa Rica Handbook - Footprint 
Costa Rica - Moon Handbooks 

South American Handbook 2003 - 
Mexico and Central America Footprint 
Venezuela Footprints Handbook 
Venezuela Insight Guide 

Ecuador & Galapagos - Insight Guide 


Field Guides - Natural History - Wildlife 
Birds of Colombia 

Galapagos Wildlife 

Galapagos Natural History 

Wildflowers of the Cordillera Blanca 

Birds of Ecuador (2-volume set) 

A Field Guide to the Birds of Peru 

Where to Watch Birds in Central America 
Wildlife of the Galapagos 

Birds of Venezuela 

In Amazonia - A Natural History 

Cusco and the Sacred Valley of the Incas 
“Common Birds of Amazon, Ecuador’ 
Tropical Mexico: Ecotravellers’ Wildlife Guide 
Site Guide: Costa Rica Birding 

Birds of Southern SA and Antartica 

Birds and Mammals of Coastal Patagonia 
Common Birds of Amazonian Ecuador 
Field Guide to the Birds of Machu Picchu 
Neotropical Rainforest Mammals 

Ecuador and Galapagos: Ecotravellers Guide 


History and Culture 
Warriors of the Clouds 
The Conquest of the Incas 
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Lonely Planet 
Footprints (Alan Murphy) 
Ruth Wright 

Toby Green - 3rd Edition 
Lonely Planet 

Ben Box 

Ruth Bradley and others 
Footprints 

Marylee Stephenson 
Ben Box & Alan Murphy 
Various 

Various 


Roger Harris & Peter Hutchison 


Ediwin Taylor and Tom Murphy 
Various - Sth Edition 


Steven L. Hilty & William L. Brown 


David Horwell/ Pete Oxford 
Michael H. Jackson 

Helen Kol & Adam Kolt 
Robert S. Ridgely 


James F. Clements & Noam Shany 


Nigel Wheatley & David Brewer 
Julian and Daniel Fitter 

Steven L. Hilty 

Hugh Raffles 

Fernando Salazar 


Les Beletsky 
Styles and Skutch 
Martin R. de la Pena 
Graham Harris 

Chris Canaday & Lou Jost 
Barry Walker 
Louise H. Emmons 

David L. Pearson/Les Beletsky 


Keith Muscutt 
John Hemming 


NSSSRSEKESESSERS SS 


Peru Reader $22.95 
Apus & Incas $10.00 
Nazca Lines $12.00 
Between the Lines $37.95 
The White Rock - An Exploration of the Inca Heartland $25.95 
Brazil Reader $21.95 
Through the Brazilian Wilderness $18.95 
Argentina Reader $21.95 
Los Chachapoya $19.50 
“Machu Picchu, The Sacred Center’ $15.50 
Forgotten Vileamba $30.00 
Machu Picchu Historical Sanctuary $18.00 
Trekking and Climbing 

Peru & Bolivia - Trekking Guide $16.95 
The Andes - A trekking guide $25.95 
“Ecuador, Peru $ Bolivia - The Backpackers's Manual” $16.95 
The Andes - A guide for climbers $35.95 
Ecuador: A Climbing Guide $15.95 
Trekking in the Patagonian Andes $16.95 
Bolivia: A Climbing Guide $15.95 
Aconcagua - A climbing guide $15.95 
Hiking/Backpacking in the Venezuelan Andes $8.00 
Chile & Argentina Trekking Guide $16.95 
Trekking in Bolivia $15.95 
Climbs of the Cordillera Blanca $23.95 
“Adventure, Fiction and Miscellaneous” 

Where There Is No Doctor $17.00 
Where Women Have No Doctor $20.00 
An Odd Odyssey $18.75 
Driving thru Latin America $22.95 
Wild Winds - Adventures in the Highest Andes $18.99 
Cordillera Huayhuash $14.00 
Tambo: Life in an Andean Villlage $15.95 
Living Poor $16.95 
In Search of Robinson Crusoe $22.95 
“Bugs, Bites & Bowels” $8.95 
Realm of the Incas $42.00 
“Calendar, Magical Machu Picchu” $6.00 
Language 

Breaking Out of Beginner's Spanish $15.95 
Platiquemos - Spanish FS! Course - one level $99.00 
Platiquemos - Spanich FSI Course - 2 levels $179.00 
Platiquemos - Spanish FSI course-4 levels $369.00 
Platiquemos - Spanish FS! course -8 levels $699.00 
FSI Portuguese course - level 1 - cassettes $225.00 
FS) Portuguese Course - level 2 - cassettes $285.00 
FSI Portuguese Course - levels 1-and 2 - cassettes $445.00 
FSI Portuguese course - levels 1 - CDs $225.00 
FSI - Spanish to Portuguese cassesttes $45.00 
FSI Spanish to Portuguese - COs $59.00 
Berlitz Portuguese for Travellers $4.95 
Quechua Phrasebook $3.95 
Brazilian Phrasebook - Lonely Planet $4.95 
Latin America Spanish Phrasebook $6.95 
Maya for Travelers $15.95 
Spoken Maya - cassette $12.95 


“Orin Stam, Carlos vn Degregori 
& Robin Kirk" 

Charles Brod 

Johan Reinhard 
Anthony F. Aveni 

Hugh Thomson 


Hillary Bradt and Kathy Jarvis 
John Biggar/Cathy Biggar 
Bradt - Kathy Jarvis 

John Biggar 

Yossi Brain 


Peru/Cusco 


CASA ELENA © 


Will warmly welcome you and your family with our 
comfortable commodities and fair price. All rooms 
have private bathrooms with 24 hr, hot water and 
| Cable T.V. Additionally, we offere free hot drinks 
and use of the kitchen. 
We are located just in the historical town center 
next to the SAE Club House. 


Casa Elena, calle Choquechaca 162, San Blas, 


CUSCO 
Tel/Fax (084) 241202 
E-mail: chemin @terra.com.pe 
If you inform us of your flights arrival, we will be 
| happy to pick you up at the airport for free. 


ANDINA Si TRAVEL rN 


TREKS. & ECO—ADNENTURES 
Tour Operator - Peru 
{2 Alternative Treks 
& Authorized Inca Trail Operators 
& Mountain Biking 
& Rafting 
3 Cultural / Traditional Tours 
& Customized Travel Around Peru 


Plazoleta Santa Catalina 219 
Tel/Fax: 51-84-251892 
andinatravel@terra.com.pe 
www.andinatravel.com 


N What is a 50 Kg rat? 


Why do palm trees walk? 
i How drunk can a sloth get? 
* 


If you want to know the answers. 
and experience the wonders of the unspoilt 
tropical rainforest of 


MANU NATIONAL PARK 


Contact us at PANTIACBLLA we specialize 
in expeditions to Manu, providing a knowledgable, 
professional service. within everyones budget. 


Look also at this: 

10% discount for SAEC members on Manu tours 
special trips for BIRDWATCHERS 
TAILOR MADE TRIPS for you anywhere in Pert Waris enlenlcesdan 
ARAVEWTUTE, Cl Aly GOVIEAIC 


Calle Plateros 360, Cusco, Pert, Tel. 51 84 238323 Fax 51 84 252696 
e-mail: pantiac@mail cosapidata.com.pe 
website:www.pantiacolla.com 


Al iA Spiniial GXPENENCES | 


Calle Triunfo 393, Cusco - Peru. / TF: (51-34) 243-6 
www.culturasperu.com / Email: info@cutturasperu.cq 
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Cyber Page 


OO 


ooo 


Weave Never Seen 


Better 
http://www.puyuhuapi.com/english 

If you’re not breeding Shit-tzus, a 
Puyuhaupi carpet could be the pice de 
resistance of your stylish living room. If 
you can afford it, that is. These beauti- 
ful hand-crafted carpets are individually 
made to order. Customers hand select 
design and colors from a range of tradi- 
tional, modern and even Persian designs. 
Persian? 

Making a living in Patagonia isn’t 
easy, and the excruciatingly painstaking 
creation of these carpets makes purchas- 
ing one an investment. The company 
was founded by a German textile engi- 
neer who, during World War I, fled to 
Patagonia. Since then, generations of 
hard-working Chiloe women, famous 
for their weaving capabilities, have 
worked in the tiny village of Puyuhuapi, 
operating the large wooden looms. If 
you're ever traipsing around Patagonia, 
visit the factory. In the mean time, their 
website handles everything from orders 
to tips for carpet care (in case your dog- 
gie protests his abandonment for your 
carefree travels). 


Who’s Got Fleece? 
www.alpacacompany.co.uk 


Looking for lawn service and fed up 
with your hooligan neighbor’s hack job? 
For a mere $800 bucks an alpaca might 
do the trick. With this beast your lawn 
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will look like the 18th hole at Pebble 
Beach. On the other hand, if you're 
thinking of breeding alpacas, a young 
female, will set you back a cool $1,600. 
And remember, one alpaca won’t do it. 
These social creatures require a mini- 
mum of two companions. 

Alpacas of Wessex handles everything 
from selling these attractive camelids 
to arranging the stud services of these 
handsome beribboned animals. You 
can also call on them for advice on herd 
management and ways to market your 
fleece. They’ve got a jolly fine website 
too, which tells you about this gentle 


animal and its habits. 


Wheel Power 


www. thero: m 

Seven years on a bicycle isn’t everyone’s 
idea of fun, but a year ago, Tim and 
Cindie Travis decided this was the way 
they wanted to see the world. So far, 
they’ve biked all the way from Prescott, 
Arizona to Panama, and are heading on 
to South America. Check their progress 
at www.downtheroad.org, a site updated 
regularly by Tim. Fellow cyclists will 
profit from their well-earned tips on 
everything from gear and touring to 
mingling with the locals. In return you 
can support them by making online 
purchases with Amazon, Dell and other 
retailers via their website. 


Hot Source 


Wwww.americas.org 


This website of the Minneapolis-based 
Resource Center of the Americas is an 
excellent alternative news source for 
information on human rights in Latin 
America: “Our starting point is learn- 
ing and teaching about the peoples and 
countries of the Americas—their history, 
culture and politics. We focus especially 
on the global economy, a system that lav- 
ishes wealth on a minority while millions 
lack adequate food, shelter and employ- 


ment.” A good site to get a different 
slant on the news, along with timely 
features, action alerts, and a changing 
selection of books you can order online. 


Fellow Travelers 
www.bootsnall.com 


Bootsnall bills itself as the ultimate 
resource for the independent traveler. 
While its coverage is worldwide, there’s 
good stuff about South America. Read 
about the religion called tango, or the 
locura of summiting an Andean peak. 
Become a member and you can chat 
with others or put travel questions to 
“insiders.” It’s not a cult, but a friendly 
meeting place conceived, like many a 
great venture, in a pub, by a quartet of 
young Aussies and a Yank. 


The Ice Man Cometh 


Http:/Awww.tamu.edu/ 
anthropology/news.html 


While dozens of present-day women 
vie for the opportunity to sire the Ice 
Man’s child, their anguish remains 
unacknowledged by the popular world 
press. You can stay privy to this and 
other juicy updates from the world of 
archaeology by visiting this informative 
site. Created and maintained by David 
Carlson, associate professor at Texas 
A&M, you'll find links to the latest news 
reports by ABC, CNN, Fox, USA Today, 
The New York Times, The Washington 
Post, The Nando Times, Archaeology 
magazine, university press releases, and 
other sources. It also maintains three 
archaeology-related email discussion 
lists. Other worthy news gleaned from 
the site: a previously unknown ancient 
civilization has been unearthed in 
eastern Nicaragua and a 4,000 year old 
Peruvian gourd reveals America’s oldest 
image of a deity. 


LAAAAAAAAAAAA AA 
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Peru/Cusco 


ECOLOGICAL ADVENTURES Learn SPANISH in a very personal and fun 


atmosphere. Method highly recommended and 
very experienced teachers. From survival to 
high advanced level. One to one or small groups. 
Flexible schedules. Free salsa classes, Live with 

a very friendly family and practice your Spanish 


from the first day. Volunteer Work Program. 


: ‘ . 3 locations: Cusco, Urubamba and Amantani 
Come with us for a nature experience that (Lago Titicaca) 
you will never forget...with our many years 
of experience operating the Manu National Park 


and leaders in the market, we can offer you 


Recommended by Lonely Planet, Footprint 
handbook, Let’s Go 


Calle Garcilaso 265 — Of. 6 
CUSCO - PERU 
Phone & Fax: 0051 - 84-226928 
E-mail: info@cuscospanishschool.com 
www.cuscospanishschool.com 


a program that will exceed your expectations 


Plateros st. 356-Cusco-Perti) manuadventures@terra.com.pe 
Phone-Fax +51-84-261640 www.manuadventures.com 


Tn MANU 


World’s heritage site 


RAMNFOREST SPECIALISTS MTC THE 


RESERVED ZONE FOR TEN YEARS 
Plateros 363 - Cusco - Pera 


Telf.: (51-84) 244751 
Fax: (51-84) 251872 
aril a Email: MANUVILCA@terra.com.pe 
http://www.cbc.org.pe/manuvilca/ 
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We offer you exactly the same 
as the other Spanish schools. 


The difference is all profits from lly 
the Spanish school pay for the by _— 
education and food of 16 7 arty Dia del 
under-privileged children who aT ts 


attend our school's youth program. 


www.spanishcusco.com amigos@spanishcusco.com 
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CUSCO PERU 


OUR TREKS 


OUR 
EXPEDITIONS 


“INCA RUINS OF PERU PROVIDE AN 
UNFORGETTABLE GLIMPSE OF THE 


GENIUS OF A LOST WORLD.’ JUNGLE TRIPS 


National Geographic 


et 
; 4 


Let your learning inspire a child! 


Zaguan del Cielo B-23 Cusco Pert Tel/Fax 0051 84 24 22 92 


> Quality Adventure Tour Operator 
> Small groups, personalized service 
> Excellent team of professional guides 


> Officially licensed Inca Trail Operator 2003 


Inca Trail, Sakantay, Ausangate, 
Lares Valley, Choquequirao 


Choquequirao to Machupicchu, 
Vilcabamba-Espfritu Pampa to Machupicchu 


Manu Reserved and Cultural Areas, 
Puerto Maldonado, 
Tambopata-Candamo and 
Bahuaja-Sonene Reserved Areas 


River Rafting, Horse Riding, Mountain 
Climbing, Alternative Tourism programs, 
Ayahuasca Therapy, Rappelling 


enigma 


Adventure Tour Operato 


DISCOUNT FOR SAE MEMBERS 


Inca Trail to Machu Picchu 
Everyday (4 days) 

Short Inca Trail 

(2 days) 

Salkantay Trek (7 days) 


Lares Valley (4 or 6 days) 


Telf{(084) 221 491 


Whitewater Rafting and Jungl Mi, 
Adventures (Manu / Tambopata) 


Calle Plateros 341, Plaza de Armas, Cusco - 


Te Pax: (O84 ae PRG He nezO™ 


DISCOUNT FOR SAE MEMBERS 
lies Quali Adventure Tour Operator | 

™ Tig Specialists in 

small group treks 
: and tours in Peru 
9 ORGANIZED TOUR 
PACKAGES OF PERU 
m= Member of APTAE/AATC 
¥ ¥ f Officially Licensed 
Trek Operator 


Pera 
Emerge ncy Phone: 692984 | 
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OVALO DE | 
MIRAFLORES U.S.A | 


AV. PARDO AV. RICARDO PALMA 


| 


PARQUE 


KENEDY 
MIRAFLORES 


TIWNOSVIG 


ee ae 


627 SCHELL 
COFFEE TO GO TELF:242-1212 


365 DAY A YEAR 
7AM - 11PM. 


TELF.: 444-5579 
ESQ. JOSE GALVEZ 
FRENTE AL BOWLING 


OCEAN 
OTHER STUFF 


50% DISC 
FOR SAEC 
MEMBERS 


SauNLNAAGY NOZVMV O1 SA0NV ALITVND - 


Matl Addresa: P.O. Box GOs, 
Tok 51-84-226671/239974 


World Records 
@ im binds: 595 species 
© butterflies: 1200+ species 
@ dragon flies: 149 species 


“Tambopata Wildlife Reserve 


Puerto Maldonado 
- Lodge-30 rooms w/private bath 
~ Dally jet flights-30 minutes from Cusco 
- Wildlife, Birdwatching, Photo Safaris 
Bookings: Peruvian Safaris S.A. 
LIMA: Alcanfores, 459, Miraflores 
Tel: 01 447 4761, 01 447 3453 / Fax: 01 241 8427 
CUSCO: Plateros 365 
Tel: 4-235342 
E-MAIL:Safaris@amauta.rep.net.pe 
WEB: http://peruviansafaris.com 


fHTL! = APTO, USS\12.00 per/pax>- 
511) 241 “672° Fax: (511) 241-8632 
pel? www fiotelcarmel com.pe 


Pevas 162 


Iquitos, Peru info@samiriaexpeditions.net 
Telephone: http: //www.samiriaexpeditions.net 


(51) - (65) -22 45 63 


Welcome to the | biggest wildlife 
reserve in the Peruvian Amazonas! 


- photo safaris 


- river trips 


- canoes - wildlife observation night and day 
- forest walks - native guides 
- fishing - fair prices/ discounts 


The only authorized agency specializing in Pacaya-Samiria 
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SOME SPECIES WATCH THE FOREST 


©» FROM A DIFFERENT PERSPECTIVI 


Welcome to your 
ecological niche. 


A UNIQUE SPECIES OF ECOTOUR 
(303) 838-9412 WWW.PERUNATURE.COM 


AEN CA 


ow ORERS 


For those who dare to face their dreams, the 
experience offers something special beyond 
the power of words to describe. We invite you 
to hike in the Andes and enjoy the pristine 
amazon with us ! 


Need to heal your body or solve problems 
with the help of Shamans, heaters specialists 
in Andean Rituals? come and recover your life 


2 Inca Trail to Machupicchu 
2 Mollepata /Salkantay 

2 Ausangate Trek 

2 Choquequirao / Vilcabamba 
2 Cordillera Vilcanota 


~ Manu Expeditions / Birdwatching 
- Pongo de Mainique 
- Day Trip Machupicchu, Colca Canyon, 
Lake Titicaca 
- Andean Rituals and Cultural Trips 
~ Tailor-made 
- Airfares experts 
SAE DISCOUNT ! 
For more info: 
Calle Suecia N° 339 
Cusco Peru 
Telf : (51) 84 241070 


Fax : (51) 84 239669 
info@incaexplorers.com 


www.incaexplorers.com 
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INKA PORTER PROJECT 


Share the Load 


Remember the Inka Porter Project? 

That’s the outfit that’s been asking 
for donations and hand carries of 
equipment and clothing. Well, they’re 
still around and, in fact, have moved 
into the Cusco Clubhouse. 

So who are these porters and what 
do they do? 

Porters carry all the equipment -- 
tents, tables, gas bottles, mats etc -- 
for tour groups and individual tourists 


hiking the Inca and other trails. They 
do the bull work, hauling the gear, 
setting it up, and cooking the food. 
In the morning, after the hikers have 
eaten, the porters clean and pack up 
and race to overtake the tourists to 
the next site where they do it all over 
again. 


How did the Inka Porter Project 
come about? 

In 2001 Alison Crowther was in 
London, about to leave to work for an 
environmental charity in Peru. She 
put on a climbing festival and raised 
over £1000 for Andean Porters, who 
she’d heard needed the money. Half 
of this money she gave to the Peru 
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Support Group and brought the rest 
to Peru to give to a charity, supporting 
the porters. Unfortunately, when 
she arrived, she could find no such 
organization. Nobody was doing 
much of anything for the porters so 
she started the Inka Porter Project, 
known to Quechua speakers as 
Porteadores Inka Nan. 

What do the porters need? 

During several meetings with 
porters, the same problems came up 
over and over again. To improve their 
lot, porters need: 


* Rainproof equipment for sleeping. 


* Proper gear to minimize illnesses 
such as pneumonia. 


* Decent, nourishing, food instead of 
their usual fare of tourist leftovers 
or worse. 


¢ Proper medical attention and equal 
access to the tour groups’ medical 
supplies. 


eInstruction in new techniques for 
carrying gear and equipment that 
won't cause their current medical 
problems. 


*Basic training in health, safety and 
environmental issues. 


* An end to bribes — a porter will 
often pay the head cook/porter to 
be chosen for the trail - often 2 
days work in the cook’s fields. Also 
tour operators pay off government 
workers to overlook weight limits 
— the result: porters carry a lot more 


than is legally allowed. 


¢ Better Union officials. Union 
leaders seldom do anything for the 
porters and on two occasions, have 
ran off with union funds. 


South American Explorer 


¢ Help with other issues such as 
lack of seating on the train back to 
Cusco, lack of clean water at camp- 
sites, refusal of tour agencies to pay 
travel expenses for porters... the list 
goes on. 


Our Philosophy — Porteadores Inka 
Nan works with porters, agencies, 
charities, and local, national and 
international government organizations 
to practically improve work conditions. 
The porters direct the team of 
volunteers and identify the main 


Ww fe 
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problems (this is a project run by 
porters for porters). As volunteers 
working on the project, it is our role 
to facilitate the solutions. 

So what is the Inka Porter Project 
doing for the porters? 

The Porter Project staff has met with 
porters, tour operators, government 
officials, union representatives and 
mountain specialists. Already, a new 
special reinforced backpack is in the 
works that will improve working 
conditions for the porters. Volunteers 
measured porters to come up with a 
standard backpack size. Local medics 
estimate that using this backpack, 
instead of traditional ways of carrying 
gear, will extend the porters working 
lives by up to 10 years. 

And More... 

The Porter Project is also working to: 

* Put together a network of porter 

discussion groups. 


¢ Set up an equipment loan program 
for porters’ and tourists. 


* Record porter problems in a 
logbook to monitor tour agencies. 


* Provide instruction to porters on 
health, safety, environment, culture 
(Inca Ruins) and English. 


* Heighten tourist awareness of 
the porters’ situation/conditions 
through flyers, posters, the 
website, etc. 


The Inka Porter Project is fortunate to 
be helped by some notable partners who 
give advice and logistical support — like 
providing hand carry opportunities. 
We share offices with SAE Cusco; 
International Porter Protection Group 
gave some money last year; Himalayan 
Explorers Connection constantly sends 
warm clothes for porters; and Tourism 
Concern maintains a campaign in the UK 
— “Porters Rights, Trekking Wrongs.” 

It’s a lot of work, and so far the Porter 
Project has operated a year and a half 
on donations of no more than $1300, 
including Ali’s original £500. To keep 
going, the work needs money. Donations 
of cash, office equipment, mountain gear 
and volunteer time are badly needed. 
Whatever you can give helps. 

If you have trekked the Inca Trail, 
you already know what porters do. 
If you haven’t, and would like more 
information on what you can do, how to 
donate, trekking guidelines and more, 


visit our website at www.peruweb.org/ 
porters. And if you want to take part 


in any of our exciting projects, e-mail 
us at ruwe rg. 
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Cusco, Peru 


Calle Plateros 325, 2° floor, 
Cusco - Peru - Latin America 
Tel: (51-84) 247836, 238245 
Fax: (51- 84) 222535 
qente@terra.com.pe 
info@qente.com 
http:/iwww.gente.com 


pares ea 5S PY 


Procuradores St. #44, 


XS : te ed Cusco - Peru. 
P Professional, Certified Inka Trail Operators — 
{Highly Recommended by SAEMembes © 
Excellent Equipment, Nutritius Meals & Happy Porters 


ER 
© Shall Gr i NY Gi ¢ i | Y a 7-\\ H 
we : 3 waykitrek@hotmail.com 


www.waykitrek.com 


“We will give you a story to tell" 


NINOS HOTEL 


* 2 times nominated as one of are yy sssashb tr 
the best 2* hotels in Cusco or 
* Recommended by Let's Go 
Lonely Planet and others 
* Breakfast with home made 
bread in our sunny courtyard 
* All profits go to our child-aid 
projects in Cusco 


Calle Meloc 442 - Cusco 


Tel. 084-231424 ninoshotel@terra.com.pe www.ninoshotel.com 
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South American Explorer 


Loren McIntyre 
Remembere 


Back in 1983, when the SAE was in pps 
Denver, we didn’t have a lot of mem- 
bers — less than 500, actually. In those 
days scraping together money to pay 
the rent was a monthly problem. 
Putting out the magazine, another. 
Why Loren McIntyre joined has 
always been a mystery. os 

It was OK when Mac called up. 
That didn’t cost anything and a 
phone call from Mac could be wildly 
entertaining. But sometimes we had 
to call Mac to ask a question or check 
up on this or that. And that could be 
trouble. Getting Mac off the phone 
was not easy. Worse, phone calls were 
expensive, and this was a serious mat- 
ter, what with the phone company 
periodically threatening to cut off 
service. 

Once, to end a conversation with 
Mac that we couldn’t afford, I inter- 
rupted. “Mac,” I said, “How would 
you like to write an article for the 
South American Explorer for free?” 
That stopped him cold. There was a 
lengthy silence while he mulled this 
over. To my surprise, he didn’t reject 
this proposal out of hand and came 
back with “Give me a reason why I should do 
such a thing.” “Well,” said I, “There are a lot 
of reasons. We’d like an article, of course, but 
more importantly, writers are always asking 
to be paid for their stuff and it would help me 
a lot if I could say, “Pay you ? Hell, we don’t 
pay Loren McIntyre, why the fuck should 
we pay you?” This had the desired effect. 
It ended the phone call. Mac said, “Let me 
think it over,” and hung up. 

Eight years went by. One day the phone 
rang. It was Mac. “Do you still want that 
article?” he said. I hadn’t forgotten. “The 
free one?” I responded, “Yes!” So, it came to 
pass that Mac wrote his first of many articles 
for the SAE and supplied all of the pictures. 
But the day it went to press, the phone rang. 
It was Mac. “About my article,” he said. “I’ve 
changed my mind.” I froze. This was not the 
time or place for Mac to be changing his 
mind about anything. “What about it?” I said 
warily, bracing myself for the worst. “If any- 
one calls and wants to know what you paid 
me for the piece don’t say it was free,” said 
Mac, “I want you to tell them that McIntyre 
had to pay to get published in the South 
American Explorer!” 
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Whew! 

Of all of the many stories Mac told over the 
years, the one I liked the best was about his 
friend, another National Geographic pho- 
tographer, Von Puttkammer. Forget all the 
details, I’m sure they’re all wrong, but the 
story is a gem. 

According to Mac, Von Puttkammer had an 
uncle who lived back in the hills in Kentucky 
or somewhere like that — a hillbilly of sorts 
of whom Von Puttkammer was _particu- 
larly fond. On one of his assignments, Von 
Puttkammer offered to take this uncle along 
and the uncle (I think his name was Ralph) 
got really excited. He had never traveled 
outside of Kentucky and this was an oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. Ralph knew a bit about 
the work Von Puttkammer did and before the 
trip, went out and bought a Brownie camera 
and a cheap tape recorder. 

Deep in Brazil’s rainforest, Von Puttkammer 
photographed the life of some remote Indians 
and taped some ceremonies, while Ralph 
clicked away with his Brownie and recorded 
what was going on. 

Later, back in Kentucky, Ralph was show- 
ing his pictures to his buddies and playing 
his tapes. “What language are those Indians 


speakin’?” asked Bill, one of Ralph’s 
pals. Ralph wasn’t sure. He thought 
it was probably “Portugee,” and said 
so. “Portugee?” said Bill, appalled. 
“What are they speaking that fer?” 
“How come they ain’t they speakin 
English? It was good enough fer 
Jezuss!!” 

Over the years Mac wrote other 
articles for the SAE. Stories 
such as Daniel Ludwig, parts I 
and II, Commander Dyott and 
Colonel Fawcett, Sabastian Snow 
Remembered, Rafting the Pacific, 
The War of the Pacific, Don’t Call 
Me Antenna, Magnum Bunkum 1, 2, 
3 and 4, and Tingo Tales, supplying 
wonderful photographs to illustrate 
these other stories. 

Mac was always loyal to South 
American Explorers. It’s hard to 
believe, but back in 1988 not every- 
one appreciated what an honor it was 
to be a member of SAE. Mac did! 
When asked in a 1988 interview, 
Mm “How long have you been a member 
* of the South American Explorers?” 
, he responded: 

“Years! 

My membership in the club means 
a lot. I’ve had invitations to join the 
Explorers Club in New York and the 
Royal Geographical Society, but I’ve 
turned them down because I only wanted to 
be a member of the SAE.” 

That was Mac. He always did know how to 
say the right thing. 


Don Montague 
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My review of Macs Exploring South America 


ran in SAE in 1991. An excerpt follows: 


Prowling the continent, McIntyre’s favor- 
ite beast of burden has been neither the 
horse nor the jeep, but the single-engine 
airplane. Leaning out its open door, he 
has captured a sputtering Sangay volcano, 
the meringue-like deserts of the Guajira 
peninsula, looping Amazonian rivers, and 
briny Altiplano lagoons. 


Now seventy-four, McIntyre tells the story — 


__ of one of his most celebrated photographs, 
_ “Death in the Rain Forest,” a skeletal tree, 
stark white against the forest green: “I was 
kneeling at the open door ofa little airplane, 
camera at my eye, winging low over a sea 
of green-the Amazon forest of Brazil. A 
_ pattern in white flashed before my lens and 


_ snapped it.” McIntyre’s snapshot won a 


best photograph award in 1978. Another 
small plane, launched from Belém under 
a full moon, took McIntyre crisscrossing 
the Amazon headwaters in search of poro- 
roca, the elusive tidal bore that periodically 
sweeps up the river’s channels. Finally, at 
dawn, he saw a “thundering twelve-foot 
wall of water” roiling mightily against the 
Amazon. He returned to earth with the first 
aerial photographs of the pororoca. 

When he wasn’t hanging out airplane 
doors, McIntyre managed to clamber up 
Mount Aconcagua, pinpoint the source 
of the Amazon, survive a gun battle with 
bandits, follow Humboldt’ trail across the 
Venezuelan llanos, and be arrested more 
times than he cares to count, 

McIntyre is not a sentimentalist and 
has little truck with moralizers. Yet this 
romantic book is an illustrated eulogy to the 
adventurous life of a camera-toting nomad, 
Paging through Explorer is like receiving a 
sheaf of exotic postcards. A gaucho in his 
Sunday best, lost in thought and a nimbus of 
smoke. A luminous full moon beaming over 
Iguazi Falls. A donkey caravan crossing 
the Gaujira peninsula, floating on its own 
mirage, A covey of Inga women, swaddled 
in red, black, green, and blue robes, stream- 
ing out of church on a Sunday morning. A 
pair of macaws fluttering like gaudy kites 
over the rainforest’s canopy. 

Melntyre’s pen is as mighty as his Minolta. 
He sketches the entire continent in one 
sentence: “South America has the biggest 
river, the largest forest, the longest moun- 
tain range, the driest desert, and the greatest 
variety of life forms of all the continents.” 
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Loren McIntyre - 


in memoriam 


Mac the Life: Damned Good 


Armed with nothing but a 35mm Minolta, 
Loren McIntyre conquered more of South America 
than the Incas and the conquistadors combined. By 
the time he’d calculated his last f-stop, his realm 
extended up and down the Andes and from the 
Peruvian Pacific to the Brazilian Atlantic. 

Mac would have enjoyed that salute, but he 
probably would have corrected my history, not 
to mention my grammar. He lived just across the 
Potomac, in Arlington, Virginia, with his wife Sue 
and their capuchin monkey ChiChi. Because of 
our irregular schedules, I heard from him more 
often on the telephone than saw him in person. 
Thank God the calls were local. Our conversa- 
tions ranged over dozens of topics before one or 
the other steered it back to whatever the original 
point was, if we could remember it. 

In recent years Mac could often be found in 
Brazil, where he had launched his fifth or sixth 
career — it’s easy to lose count — as a lecturer on 
cruise ships plying the Amazon River. On those 
excursions, he was Captain McIntyre. There was 
a reason for that. 

The merchant marine was Mac’s first calling, 
and so it’s fitting that his last put him back in the 
water. During World War II, he served in the U.S. 
Navy in the Pacific, and was later assigned to the 
Peruvian Navy as an advisor, finally retiring with 
the rank of Captain, Jumping from one kind of 
theater to another, Mac joined a Peruvian motion 
picture company, Movius Films, Their first pro- 
duction was Sabotaje en la Selva, a Green-Hell 
potboiler that featured Pilar Pallete de Weldy, a 
young Peruvian actress who subsequently married 
John Wayne. 

Later Mac went to work for U.S. aid programs 
in Peru and Bolivia. In the 1960s, he became a 
free-lance photographer and writer, chiefly with 
National Geographic, and published his first article 
for the magazine, “Flamboyant is the Word for 
Bolivia,” in 1966. 

“The greatest living prototypical National 
Geographic field man,” former editor Wilbur 
Garrett marveled, “has never been a member 
of the staff.” Staff or not, he appeared in the 
magazine almost twenty times and contributed 
to a clutch of Geographic books. He’s also writ- 
ten several books on his own, and in recent years 
added Américas and SAE to his literary outlets. 

On assignment, Mac was indomitable. “You 
can put him down,” Garrett said, “but, like a 
cork in a bucket of water, as soon as you let go, 
he'll pop back up.” In disputed territory near the 
Venezuelan border, for example, he suspected he 
might be arrested and his film confiscated. He 
deftly rigged his exposed film to look like unex- 
posed rolls by pulling out the leaders and did the 
reverse with the unexposed rolls by pushing the 
leaders in. The police grabbed his “exposed” film 
and he returned home with the real McCoy. 


Mac was flinty, but in a roguish way. He liked 
nothing better than to set the record straight 
or spark a bit of controversy, as his letters and 
Magnum Bunkum columns in SAE evince. 

A few years ago, when SAE temporarily lost its 
marbles (and its cash) and began publishing in a 
tabloid format, Mac shot off a bilious letter, lacer- 
ating the quarterly as a “yard sale throwaway” and 
threatening to bolt from the masthead. He was 
just joking, of course, but SAE got the point and 
soon returned to a magazine layout. 

Any writer who put in print that the Amazon’s 
annual supply of fresh water exceeded one-fifth the 
world’s supply was chastised; for that matter, just 
about anybody who wrote about the river heard 
from the lynx-eyed explorer. 

I once asked him what in his childhood — he was 
born in 1917 — had attracted him to the Amazon. 
He gave me the long answer: 

There were three kinds of things that showed 

up in the Sunday supplement when I was a 

kid in grade school. First, Hungarian suicides. 

Second, the German Baroness with her lovers 

in the Galapagos. And Percy Fawcett [whose] 

wife was constantly getting these messages from 
him, because she was a spiritualist, and he was 
the White King of the Savages or something like 
that. So the very first short story I wrote had 
to do with, well I quoted it in Exploring South 

America, “Pink flashes of gunfire blossomed 

from the forest along the Amazon’s shore.” I 

wrote that when I was 12 years old. 

But the real reason Mac went south was a union, 
the Sailor’s Union of the Pacific. This is karmic, 
as he never had much time for unions, or any 
other organized endeavor. (He made one excep- 
tion. He said that the South American Explorers 
was the only organization he wanted to join.) In 
1934, at age 17, he was lounging around a hiring 
hall in Seattle, when he signed up on a freighter, 
the West Notus, bound for Belém. “This enchanted 
land,” he wrote his parents, “is casting a spell over 
me from which I shall never escape.” Upon his 
return, he enrolled at the University of California, 
where he took every class having anything to do 
with Latin America. He was still studying more 
than six decades later. 

Mac’s knowledge was more than encyclopedic. 
He’d done the reading. And he’d been there. 
Normally, he did both. His companion on his 
climb up Cotopaxi was Edward Whymper's 
Travels Amongst the Great Andes. (Mac contributed 
an introduction and a slew of photographs to the 
1987 re-issue of Travels.) 

Prior to scaling the southern Peruvian Andes in 
1971 in search of the true source of the Amazon, 
he scoured maps and aerial photos of the region 
and read the voluminous literature of the many 
explorers who also attempted to locate the river's 
spring. The Andean tarn that he and his two com- 
panions identified as the true origin was christened 
Laguna McIntyre by the Peruvian government. 
Mac’s discovery was featured in the October 1972 
Geographic, and he wrote an even more detailed 
account for the May 1991 SAE. 

(In late 2000, the National Geographic Society 
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announced grandioso that the source of the 
Amazon, “long the subject of argument and specu- 
lation,” had at last been “pinpointed” by a twenty- 
two person expedition “using cutting-edge Global 
Positioning System navigational equipment.” 
This was the same tarn Mac's trio, provisioned 
with a cutting-edge map, had pinpointed three 
decades earlier.) 

In the course of snapping something on the order 
of one million photographs in South America, Mac 
naturally accumulated a few stories. Some were 
hair-raising, like the time he survived a shootout 
with a gang of robbers on the southern Peruvian 
coast near Paracas. The following is from a report 
he filed with the Geographic: 

Three masked men ran down the slope toward 
us, shooting pistols. Beside me, Willy [Mac’s 
bodyguard] fired two-handed at them, then 
pushed me down and stepped on me (crushing 
my right hand) as he dove behind a ledge and 
continued firing. I hugged the ground behind 
the ledge, face down, until the shooting stopped. 
When I raised my head, Willy was gone. One 
masked gunman bent over another on the 
ground who bled from a chest wound. A third 
gunman, behind me, began kicking me, order- 
ing me into the car. I was slow to respond. He 
fired. I felt a searing blow to me left leg above 
the ankle and heard myself say in Spanish, “That 
wasn’t necessary.” 

The gunman dragged Mac about 100 yards 

away, where his car was. 

[He] said that if the car alarm sounded he’d kill 

me. Believing him, I turned it off and opened 

the door. He fired at me. Snap. He shoved the 
pistol into my ribs and fired again. Snap. His 
gun was empty. 

While the gunman was trying to reload, Mac 
threw the car keys in one direction and scrambled 
off in the other. Later that day, Willy reappeared, 
Mac’s camera-bag in hand. Out of ammo, he had 
hidden on the nearby cliffs until the gang had left. 

Extracting a pithy quote from Mac was mad- 
dingly difficult. He wasn’t a sound-bite sort of 
guy. There were no simple answers. When I 
interviewed him for an article about his discovery 
of the source of the Amazon, I asked him what it 
tasted like. 

“What?” 

“The Amazon at its source.” 

“You're serious.” 

“Yes. I’m assuming you drank from the source.” 

“Yes, but I have to tell you that a characteristic of 
high altitude is that your sense of smell practically 
fails. Nobody smells bad at that elevation. Food 
loses its appeal. And water has no taste. Because 
you're short on oxygen. What gives water its 
flavor is dissolved oxygen and gases as much as 
anything else. Boiled water is very flat, but if you 
shake it up, froth it, it will get some flavor back. In 
any event, it tasted damned good!” 

I distilled Mac’s answer to “It tasted damned 
‘bi 

That might well sum up Mac’s life, damned 

good. 


—Daniel Buck 
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MAPS 


Look closely at the maps on this page. Then try to get one 


from Amazon.com. You can’t! Why? Because members of South 
American Explorers handcarry these maps back from various 
secret (0.K., forget the secret) locations in South America, so 
we’re one of the very few and sometimes the only source for 


these maps in the U.S. You want a map of Yanahuanca that could 


well mean the difference between life and death when you’re 
hoofing about the Cordillera Huayhuash? Well, you better talk 
to us, not Amazon.com, not BarnesandNoble.com. Us, South 

American Explorers, your friendly U.S. map distributor. Get it? 


ID MAP NAME MEMBER/NON-MEMBER 
ARGENTINA 
411 Aconcagua Map Summit of the Americas 9.50 12.50 
412 Aconcagua Topo Map 5.00 7.00 
532 Argentina—Chile Map 1:5,000,000 10.95 12.95 
399 Argentina Insight Map—FlexiMap 6.95 7.95 
400 Argentina Road Map—1:4,000,000 8.95 9.95 
416 Argentina: Nw Provinces 6.00 8.00 
578 Patagonia y Tierra del Fuego—1:1,000,000 12.95 14.95 
402 Tierra del Fuego Map—1:750,000 8.95 9.95 
561 Valdes Peninsula 10.95 12.95 
BOLIVIA 
580 Bolivia Map ITMB—1:2,000,000 8.95 9.95 
581 Bolivia, A Travel Map—1:2,200,00 10.00 11.00 
481 Brasil Road Map ITMB—1:4,000,000 13.95 14.90 
404 Cochabamba Map Guide 5.50 7.50 
535 Cordillera Real Map—2nd edition 10.00 11.95 
408 La Paz and its Surroundings 7.00 10.00 
406 La Paz Map Guide 7.00 10.00 
405 Lake Titicaca—Copacabana 7.00 10.00 
$33 Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 10.95 12.95 
407 Potosi Map Guide 5.50 7.50 
409 Tiwanaku Map Guide 5.50 7.50 
BRAZIL 
536 Brazil Map 1:5,000,000 10.95 12.95 
488 Guide to Rio Map—SALE 5.00 8.00 
CHILE 
532 Argentina—Chile Map 1:5,000,000 10.95 12.95 
531 Carretera Austral Chile—1:1,000,000 5.00 7.00 
530 Chile Road Map—l: 2,250,000 10.95 11.95 
402 Tierra del Fuego Map—1:750,000 8.95 9.95 
795 Torres Del Paine Trek Map 14.95 15.95 
COLOMBIA 
534 Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 10.95 12.95 
ECUADOR 
583 Alausi Topo Map 8.00 10.00 
584 Canar Topo 1:50,000 8.00 10.00 
594 Cayambe topo map—1:50,000 5.00 7.00 
574 Chaucha Topo Map 8.00 10.00 
591 Chimborazo Climbing Guide 3.00 4.00 
585 Chimborazo topo 1:50,000 10.00 12.00 
586 Cotopaxi topo 1:50,000 10.00 12.00 
401 Ecuador Travel Reference Map—ITMB 7.95 8.95 
596 Galapagos Islands Map 10.00 12.00 
485 Galapagos Pocket Guide 10.00 11.00 
623 La Carolina Map—1:50,000 10.00 12.00 
588 Mulalo Topo Map—1:50,000 8.00 10.00 
579 Otavalo 6.00 7.00 
533 Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 10.95 12.95 
589 Pintag 1:50,000 7.00 10.00 
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582 
534 


Quito Map—ITMB 1:12,500 
Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


414 
386 
418 
419 
790 


Central America Map—ITMB 1:1,100,000 


Guatemala Reference Map 
Honduras I[TMB—1:750,000 
Mexico ITMB—1:3,300,000 
Nicaragua 


PERU 


630 
631 
632 
593 
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Amazonas Dept Map (Chachapoyas, Rio Mara-on) 
Ancash Dept. Map (Huaraz, Cordillera Blanca) 
Apurimac Dept. Map (Abancay, Rio Apurimac) 


Archaelogical Machu Picchu Map 


Arequipa Dept. Map (Cotahuasi, Colca Canyon) 
Ayacucho Dept. Map—1:500,00 (Rio Apurimac) 


Camino Inka—Inca ‘Trail Map 
Carhuaz 1;100,000 Map 

Chivay (32s) Topo Map—1:100,000 
Cordillera Blanca—Llanganuco Map 


Cordillera Blanca & Huayhuash Map Guide 


Corongo (18h) Topo Map 1:100,000 
Cusco Department Map 

Cusco Tourist Guide 

Huambo Dept. Map 

Huancavelica Dept. Map (Rio Mantaro) 
Huaraz Department Map 

Huari (19i) Topo Map— 1:100,000 
Inca Trail SAE Map—1:25,000 


Junin Dept. Map (Rio Tambo, Huancayo, 


La Merced) 

La Libertad Dept. Map (Tryjillo) 
Lambayeque Dept. Map (Chiclayo) 
Lima City Map 

Lima Dept. Map (Barranca, Huaraz) 


Llanganuco/Santa Cruz—Cordillera Huayhuash 
Loreto Dept. Map (Iquitos, Rio Amazonas) 


Machu Picchu topo map 

Madre de Dios Dept. Map (Manu, Rio 
‘Tambopata) 

Moquegua Dept. Map—1:300,000 
Nasca Lines Topo Map—1:10,000 


Ocongate (28t) Department Map—1:100,000 


Orcopampa Map—1;100,000 

Pacaypata Map—1:100,000 
Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 

Peru (South) ITMB—1:1,500,000 

Peru Insight Map—Flexi Map 

Peru Road Map 

Pomabamba (18i) Topo Map—1:100,000 
Puno Department Map—1:670,000 
(Lake Titicaca) 

Recuay Topo Map 1:100,000 


Cordillera Vilcanota (Tinqui & Auzangate) Map 


Tacna Dept. Map 

Tumbes Department Map 

Urubamba (27r) Topo Map—1:100,000 
Yanahuanca Topo Map—1:100,000 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Amazon Basin Map 


South America—Southern ITMB—1:2,800,000 
South America ITMB Map —1:5,000,000 


South America North—1:4,000,000 


South America North East—ITMB 1:4,000,000 
South America North West—ITMB 1:4,000,000 


South America South—1:4,000,000 
The Guianas—ITMB 1:2,000,000 


VENEZUELA 


534 
710 


Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 
Venezuela ITMB Map 1:1,750,000 


South American Explorer 


Postage and Handling 


DOMESTIC ORDERS 
US $5 & under.........-. $2.00 


Order Form 


$5.01 to $15. .- $3.50 
$15.01 to $28............ $5.50 
$25.01 to $50............$6.50 
$50.01 to $75 .........+$7.95 QUANTITY ITEM# ITEM NAME PRICE 


$75.01 to $100.......... $8.95 
$100.01 to $150......$10.95 
$150.01 to $200......$12.95 
$200.01 to $250......$14.95 
Over $250 $16.95 


NOTE: Do not include membership fee or sales tax 
when calculating postage and handling using above 
table. 

When shipping to more than one address, add $3.00 
to Postage and Handling. For UPS 2nd Day, add 
$10.00 to postage. For Next Day air, add $20.00 to 
postage (continental U.S. only) Allow 7-14 days for 
delivery in the U.S. 


Foreign Orders 

If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and you 
are paying by credit card, we will add the cost of 
airmail, If you wish, send your order, and we will 
advise you of the total cost plus postage charges so 


you can pay by check. Foreign checks and money Subtotal 
being be in U.S. funds drawn on a bank with a 8% Sales Tax (NY residents only) 
ae ences C1 New Address Postage and Handling 
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are available in any denomination; U.S, $10.00 mini- © New Member or Subscriber Membership 1 
mum. Send a Gift Membership, merchandise, or free Renewing Membership # Gift Membership 
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in the “Ship to” section at right. 


BILL TO: 
oe Oe Coe ee wow ene eee eee es ene ssiiae 
Membership categories ation 

City/State/Zip 
SINGLE RATE COUPLE RATE Telephone 
Q Regular US $50 O Regular US $80 


SHIP TO: 


Name 


O Contributing US $80 2 Contributing US $125 
(4 Supporting US $150 _ Supporting US $225 
Q Life US $750 Life US $1,150 


© Afterlife US $7,500 Afterlife US $10,000 Address 


City/State/Zip 


Subscription 1 year ($22) 2 years ($35) Telephone 
Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership dis- 

counts or use of club services. Members/subscribers 
outside the US please add US $10 (US $7 Canada) 


for magazine postage. 


NOTE: UPS cannot deliver to P.O. boxes Visa/Discover/Mastercard/ American Express (for orders of U.S. $15 or more) 
Number 
Expires, Signature 
Make checks payable to South American Explorers. 


You may also fax your renewal to 607-277-6122 or 
renew online at www.saexplorers.org. 


Or call 800-274-0568 or FAX 607-277-6122 


Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 


, South American Explorers, 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY, 14850, USA 
O Sign me up for FREE monthly e-newsletter. 


ee 
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Multilingual Books FSI From 
Spanish to Portug uese 


An exciting | new opportunity. This course 

is designed for people who already have a 

good command of Spanish, and want to learn 
Portuguese. Since languages are similar 
many students get c nfused by the similarities 
and end up mispron ing and jumbling words. 
This course explains erences. and allows _ 
the student to leverage their knowledge of 
Spanish to help them learn Portuguese faster. 
The content in the course includes units on 
sounds (Spanish vowels with counterparts in 
Portuguese, Portuguese vowels not occurring in 
Spanish, diphthongs, and consonants); grammar 
(word order, negation, contraction, verbs, and 
nominals, with focus on the differences between 
the two languages); hints on vocabulary transfer 
(sounds, words endings, and false cognates); and 
supplementary pronunciation exercises. 2 tapes 
or CDs and a book. Brazil here | come! 


Cassette version (Item # 345) $45.00 
CD version (Item # 346) $59.00 


TIKI ET ETE TE TE TET RTE TR TR TR TR TEL ELE LET ETS 


South American Explorers 


126 Indian Creek Road ee a 
Ithaca, New York 14850 ses 
Address Service Requested Permit No. 112 


Ithaca, NY 


